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NEW YORK’S CHRISTMAS ATMOSPHERE 


BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. GLACKENS 


T no season, or civic celebra- 
tion, under no stress of muni- 
cipal importance, does New 
York wear so gracious a mien 
as at Christmas. It may be 
questioned if any city of 
Christendom breathes a more genial, hearty, 
universal spirit of merriment and “ good-will 
to men” than this huge metropolis of the 
Western World when the year rounds to the 

birth of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

The whole town bubbles with the tingling 
animation of exuberant life. The spirit of 
the hour is in everybody’s blood. It finds re- 
flection in the radiance of smiling faces, 
bounding action, and a joyous overflow of 
cheery good-fellowship. The great thorough- 
fares are streams of humanity, moving eager- 
ly, if the density of the meeting currents 
clogs their buoyant course. The shops, es- 
pecially the enormous “department stores,” 
are beehives; their floors black with strug- 
gling throngs of would-be purchasers; the 
hum of chatter pierced by sharp cries of 
“ Ca-ash!” from the importuned saleswomen. 
The cable-cars, “ L” roads, stages, and ferry- 
boats are more hopelessly inadequate than 
ever to the army of headlong passengers that 
overtax their possibilities. From this rest- 
less, surging mass of people that pours abroad 
exhales a light-hearted sympathy that is the 
season’s gift of brotherliness. Pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis. 





At Christmas, play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
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It is New York’s Christmas spirit, seemly, 
ennobling, and all her own. For the New- 
Yorker can fold to his heart with pride that 
this superabounding, high-spirited welcome of 
the season is his natural inheritance. It is 
his city’s characteristic. George William Cur- 
tis, in a charming homily on Christmas and 
its blithe observance on Manhattan Isle, re- 
marks, “ While their neighbors upon Massa- 
chusetts Bay were banning Christmas, the 
Dutch of New Amsterdam welcomed and hon- 
ored him, and nowhere has he been so truly at 
home upon the continent as in the Dutch 
city.” 

New England has had to work away from 
the sour, numbing asceticism that frowned 
cn merrymaking at Christmas, which came 
to her as an heirloom of the Pilgrim Fathers: 
and, “although the New England air which 
was so black with sermons that it suffocated, 
now murmurs softly with Christmas bells,” a 
tendency still lingers in that section to mag- 
nify the importance of Thanksgiving day and 
to minimize the hilarious cult of Christmas. 

But no matter whence it comes, this “ Mer- 
ry Christmas ” feeling is a goodly thing. Gay 
good-nature is the order of the day. Even the 
harrowing thought, which comes to all alike, 
“What to get for So-and-so!” fails to put a 
wrinkle in the brow or handicap the ready 
smile. The shops reflect the city’s gayety. 
At Christmas even the hardware-stores and 
undertakers’ establishments wear a brighter 
front. The big “ department storés ” are veri- 
table “ world’s fairs ” in their prodigal adorn- 
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CHRISTMAS EVE GAMES. 


Drawn by W 


ment and bewildering display of goods for 
the “ Christmas trade.” They vie with the 
churches in the lavish generosity with which 


they adorn themselves with winter’s ever- 
greens. 
Most of them have special features. One 


downtown dry-goods shop gives up its corner 
windows to richly apparelled figures in wax, 
which drift before the delighted mob that ob- 
structs the sidewalk in a succession of tab- 
leaux illustrative of some sweet legend of the 
Yule-tide or quaint and homely nursery tale. 
In another of the largest of the “ department 
stores,” a two-storied house stands in the ro- 
tunda, an object-lesson in “ The Home Beau- 
tiful ” at Christmas-tide. For the windows of 
the brilliantly lit rooms are hospitably open, 
and kitchen, dining-room, parlor, nursery, and 
bed-chambers, reveal three generations in 
throes of festive abandonment. 

In the dining-room they are feasting on 
turkey and plum pudding—their hearts mak- 
ing light of its heaviness!—and the golden 
seduction of the eggnog lures to the side- 
board. “ Grandma,” throned in silver-haired 
benignity in the plushiest chair that adds to 
the rococo magnificence of the parlor, receives 
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the homage of her offspring. The sitting-room 
is glorified by a Christmas tree, flaring with 
tapers, heavy with gifts, its dark green boughs 
festooned with gold and silver threads and 
chains of snowy popped corn—a fairy chande- 
lier in Santa Claus’s own land. In the nursery 
golden-haired children are tucked away in 
their spotless cots, their tiny mouths expec- 
tantly ajar, and their small heads full of 
dreams about the wonderful gift-bearer who 
will “ come like a thief in the night.” He is 
there already! The dumpy, fussy, velvet- 
footed Old Gentleman is scattering largess of 
all that is dear to the childish heart. He has 
even turned a whole menagerie of innocent 
animals loose over their sleeping forms, as the 
robins covered the Babes in the Wood with 
leaves. 

All the shops employ extra “help” for the 
Christmas season, and keep open in the even- 
ing. The delivery-wagons ply to and fro like 
shuttles in a loom. The express offices are 
stuffed with parcels. The post-office is choked 
with letters, many of them containing that 
prosaic but most acceptable gift, money. The 
great points of intersection in the “ shopping 
distriet ” are so packed with hurrying pedes- 








NEW YORK’S 
trians that it is a marvel scores of them are 
not ground to pulp by the cable-cars, that 
falter, and clang, and dart ahead. Grand 
Street and Third Avenue, Fourteenth Street 
and Broadway, Twenty-third Street and Fifth 
Avenue, Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue—the proverbial ant-hill is a depopulated 
spot in comparison ! 

Walk up Broadway on Christmas eve about 
six o'clock from Fourteenth to Thirtieth 
Street. The shops are lit up, and their 
Christmas bravery will make the stoutest 
pocket-book feel thin! What opulent, gor- 
geous showing! The dry-goods and carpet 
shops, in rich, low tones, or dazzling, prismia- 
tic ones; the jewellers’ windows, like treasure- 
caves of some rifled Golconda; the candy- 
shops—Ah! shades of childhood!—showing 
sugar disguised in every hue of the rainbow. 
Stand here for a moment at this fascinating 
window of a shop where the people can hardly 
squeeze in or out, and look in, at least, if you 
have a splinter of a “ sweet tooth” left. What 
mounds of soft-hued bonbons! There is a 
clean-linened man in crisp cap and apron, 
daintily dipping walnut meats into a brass pot 
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and bringing them out smothered in rose- 
colored paste to deposit the toothsome mor- 
sels (Oh, the phlegmatic way in which he does 
it!) on a sheet of buttered paper. The nip- 
ping, bracing air is whetting your Christmas 
gusto the while, and is not that rich, warm 
whiff of chocolate that steals about you too 
earthly a delight even for the indulgent sea- 
son? You are inwardly abashed to find that 
it affects you almost like poetry! 

And the bonbonniéres! French fancy gone 
riot over receptacles for the palate-tickling 
things. Look at that pale green, lemon-yellow 
china cat! Was anything ever more natural 
or more suitable for sweets? How Poe would 
have liked to have had her on his hearth- 
stone, holding the Raven with her fearless 
glass eyes. Poe could have caught with his 
inner ear her fine, absinthian miaou. 

There are other more obvious boxes. Satin, 
plush, velvet, china, sweet-grass, ivory—yes, 
and for this all thanks!—paper ones. In the 
wearying mental struggle over “ what to get,” 
which eomes to all alike at Christmas-time, 
there are two items over which the Young 
Man need not hesitate when it is question of 





\ WHITE CHRISTMAS MORNING ON UPPER EAST SIDE. 


Drawn by W. Guackens 
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the Merry Yule-tide de- 
mands winter weather: 
the keen, bracing air, the 
chipper, vagabond flakes 
floating in the sky, so loath 
to come down to earth and 
be ' trampled on; _ the 
smooth, crystal veneer on 
the lakes in the Park, 
whereon the keen edge of 
the skater’s steel rings 
with the musical porta- 
mento of his sweeping 
curves. Thus, robed in its 
own vesture, Christmas 
glows more warmly for its 
setting of ice and snow. 


What a difference it 
makes in the aspect of the 
streets! It turns Fifth 


Avenue and Broadway in- 
to carnival thoroughfares. 
The snow whirling in ed- 
dies through the air, swirl- 
ing in long, lacelike pen- 
nons from the cornices of 
the tall buildings, powder- 
ing the glowing faces of 
the women and frosting 
the glossy richness of their 








A TYPICAL TOY-SHOP 


Drawn by W. Griackens 


a Sweet Girl recipient: flowers and bonbons. 
Just as there is one over which the fair one 
does not—alas! hesitate when it is the Young 
Man who is to get the gift: cigars. 

The florists’ shops! Pass on, if you can, in 
your march up town. They are like openings 
into Eden. Like Eden, the cost felt in 
coming out! Look at those great roses, red 
as Love’s own’ heart. Those orchids, of a 
violet as delicate as a coquette’s regret over a 
broken heart—not hers! Vestal tuberoses 
clustering together so shyly, friendly pinks, 
modest primroses, violets always imperial in 
their glowing purple, whether fashion crowns 
them empress or not. 

Come! They can never be vulgar, those 
dear filiae terrae who feed on the air of heaven 
—and rest assured their price is not, at this 
snow-bound season. For if New York is in 
luck its Christmas will not be a “ green ” one. 
That “ makes a fat chureh-yard” and a lean 
holiday spirit. No! The emotional key of 
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WINDOW. 


sables with these air crys- 

tals, while it silvers the 

mustaches and eyebrows of 

the big, easy-going, well- 
clad New York men till they look like Santa 
Clauses. As they are, forsooth! 
carrying bundles! 

Never does a woman look more luxurious 
than when, sheathed in costly furs, she sits 
erect in the nest of furry robes that litter her 
sleigh; the coachman and footman looming 
on the box, their broad shoulders in great 
bear-skin capes, and gauntlets of the same 
upon their hands; the mettlesome horses, the 
hot breath pouring from their nostrils as they 
speed along in a swift silence save for the 
jubilant jangle of bells. That is the most 
distinctive music for Christmas, with never 
a note of sadness in it. 

But the poor! Christ’s own. Must they 
shiver to make a New York holiday? Be 
calm. The more the town overflows with 
Christmas expansion of the heart, the more 
bountifully will its myriad hands be out- 
stretched to the afflicted. Few know to any 
degree the extent of the charities of this huge, 


They are 








NEW YORK’S 
commercial! town, whether the organized, of- 
ficial output, with its regrettable but neces- 
sary garniture of red-tape, or the discrimi- 
nating but more spontaneous bestowals of in- 
dividuals. The surging waves of Christmas 
beneficence roll through the tenement regions, 
flood the Newsboys’ Homes, brighten the mis- 
sions, and reach to the islands out in the 
chilly East River, where are the Almshouse, 
the Penitentiary, the hospitals, and other 
asylums for the city waifs. “There is no joy 
on an empty stomach,” Mr. Curtis hardily 
and feelingly the homily on 
Christmas to which allusion was made in the 
beginning, and without pausing to insinuate 
that there may be, to the possessors of some 
stomachs, it is enough to dwell on the happy 
fact that there are fewer empty stomachs 
about New York at Christmas-time than at 
any other. The illuminated page which New 
York makes of its Christmas doings includes 
a carefully considered “inner man” for as 
many as possible. It is a Dickensish idea of 
the merry time deservedly cherished in this 
section. 


observes in 
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But snow and ice are luxuries in a New 
York winter: ones that money will not buy. 
There is little of either compared with the 
old-fashioned winter. It is more usual now to 
have them come in a lump, unloaded on an 
unfortunate community in the form of a 
“blizzard.” Hence the merest smear of snow 
will bring out sleighs. Especially those selfish 
little cutters in which one rubicund old horse- 
lover will sit and:stolidly enjoy a skim over 
the Speedway. Too often, before his return, 
the snowy carpet for his runners has been 
“taken up,” and as the steaming horse drags 
him over the cobbles to the rasping shriek of 
his equipage, he is a comical, instead of en- 
viable, object. 

One feature of the holiday season should 
not be omitted. One is apt to dwell with sym- 
pathy on the overworked shop-girls, many of 
them young and delicate; who have to stand 
hours and deal with all sorts and conditions 
of men. But they have, at least, the elixir of 
youth. It is a cheering sight to see them 
streaming home at nightfall. Twenty-third 
Street, Fourteenth Street, and Grand Street 
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BELOW TWENTY-THIRD STREET, CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Drawn by W. Giackens. 
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ing notes of the Christ- 
mas hymn: Adeste Fi- 
deles, laeti triumphantes— 
“Come, all ye Faithful, 
Triumphantly Rejoicing.” 

The pretty custom of 
decorating the home with 
Christmas greens is very 
general. At night the se- 
vere brown-stone fronts of 
Fifth Avenue residences 
are for once inviting and 
genial. The white shades 
are down, but they make 
bright squares of mellow 
light, and the wreath of 
evergreen with a_ scarlet 
bow is in evidence. Within 
are decorative wreaths of 
shining holly with its flam- 
ing berries, and a spray of 
mistletoe, the “ permissive 
bough,” with its pallid 
fruitlike globules of snow, 
is artlessly caught beneath 
the chandelier. Under that 
pale arabesque of the chilly 
forest one may claim the 
warmest of human greet- 
ings, a kiss. 








Heaven bless 
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CHRISTMAS GREENS. 


Drawn by W. GusoKkens 


are the ones where they are to be met. They 
are as lively as crickets: laughing, chattering, 
tripping along with light, elastic tread, their 
eager young eyes missing nothing of interest 
that occurs in men or things. Many of the 
rich women who are driven home in their 
coupés, tired and cross with shopping, have 
not as much happiness in their souls. 
Christmas eve is the high tide of the sea- 
son’s merriment. Presents are given and re- 
ceived; Christmas dinners rejoice the family; 
the bounteous tree has been shaken of its 
charméd fruit for the young ones; and often 
the joyous evening is closed with attendance 
at the midnight Christmas service in the 
church. The great edifice borrows from the 
winter forest its stately greens and is more 
decked in its verdure than the citizens’ homes. 
Balsamic fragrance is in the ecool air, and 
through the evergreen festoons rise the thrill- 


you, merry 
gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay. 
Does a_ child like to 


gather his presents from 
a Christmas tree, or dig them out >f his stock- 
ing? The Christmas tree is a more urban, 
possibly a more urbane, hint to the rolly-poly 
Whip of the Reindeer Four-in-hand. His 
pack is inexhaustible, so it does not matter 
that he must needs rummage deeper in it to 
force the sombre green cone into beseeming 
flower. It certainly breathes more poesy, 
with its twinkling tapers, fairylike bedizen- 
ment, and daintily done-up gifts than the art- 
less stockings, flat blue pendants at the man- 
tel-tree in their vigil of pleading expectation, 
and on the morning of fulfilment bulging 
like hearth-stone snakes that have dined in- 
temperately on rabbits of assorted sizes. 

Can one easily picture the well-provided 
children of New York’s millionaire homes 
stealing palpitantly down stairs at an un- 
earthly hour of dawn “to redeem” the 
“socks ” they have “hung up” the night be- 








NEW YORK’S 
fore? The procedure is bucolic, and hints of 
roomy open fireplaces, the farm-house and 
great red barn, wide-stretching fields asleep 
beneath their snow-blankets, and solitary 
country roads with straggling rail fences. 

When there is a mob of children for Christ- 
mas to make “gifted” the tree is a neces- 
sity. A large room, decorated with a line 
ot pendulous stockings, no matter how sug- 
gestive in their plenishing, is but sorry feast 
for young eyes. All their beauty, like that 
of the “ King’s Daughter,” is “from with- 
in.” But while old and young eyes alike en- 
joy the radiant tree from Santa Claus’s land, 
to your scraggy newsboys, starved on the ug- 
liness of tenemental poverty, or puny waifs 
whose only grace of “home” is that supplied 
by organized charity, the Christmas tree 
rises a scintillating mile-post on life’ high- 
way, a “ Burning Bush” for their childish 
faith, whose mere vision the heart 
a-dancing. 

Another plea—a prosaic one—for the poetic 
Christmas tree over the too utilitarian foot- 
warmer is that it creates a special industry. 
Thousands of these evergreens are hewn from 
their station in wind-swept, snow-clogged 
depths of forests “ up the State,” to make the 
one railroad journey of their lives, to New 
York city. For days before Christmas the 


sets 





passer-by can see a small grove of them at 
the eastern end of the bridge which crosses 
the many tracks of the New York Central 
Railroad above the big station. 

The florists’ stands along the streets in 
the “shopping district ” take on a new, mod- 
est attractiveness at the holiday season with 
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their wealth of Christmas verdure suited to 
small purses. They set forth the glittering 
holly with its scarlet berries, decorative wisps 
of mistletoe, and wreaths, crosses, hearts, and 
crescents of curly green, and the stiffer ever- 
green. The use of immortelles, whether in 
their native, dingy white, or dyed green, red, 
or yellow, somehow lacks the note cognate to 
Christmas. They are dead, scentless blooms, 
with a smack of the hideous artificiality of 
the mortuary “confections” in glass beads— 
ugh! which lend a depression, all their own, 
to Gallic cemeteries. 

In the heart-wearing responsibility as to 
“what to give,” it were well for everybody to 
bear in mind two excellent “ points for guid- 
ance.” The first is expressed by a medizeval 
Latin poet, “ Scilicet, in pretio, animus, non 
dona, voventum.” A worthy hexameter whose 
English equivalent can be, “’Tis not the gift, 
so much as he who gives, that counts.” The 
second is what Emerson says, that “no gift 
is so appropriate as that which breathes best 
the personality of the donor.” A bit of verse 
from the poet, a sketch from the artist, or 
such like individual output, is more flattering 
and more appreciated by one who is not recip- 
ient alone, but friend, than a mere article that 
any one could buy. 

But merriment is the order of the day at 
Christmas, and a sullen face or cross tone is a 
cardinal offence, the Pilgrim Fathers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. When New York 
clustered around the Battery, those jolly 
Dutchmen made merry on Christmas day, and 
the mighty city of to-day does the same. May 
it never do less. 
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+ ANCIENT RAYS THE. SCRIPTURES TILL, 
THREE WISE MEM CAKE A-TARINC, 
paper mre 
THE PROPHECY DECLARING. 
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ROSE SHIFT AND ENCE ARO SEINIRC. 
IT LED THEM TO THE HARCER BED 
WHERE CHRIST HE WAS RECLINING: 
AY MARY'S SIDE THI BABY LAY. 
HIS ARH HER BREAST ENT WIRING. 




















A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


3 
TRAICGITVAY OPO THEIR KMGES TREY FOUL 


AnD OPENED THER TREASURE. 
THEY SPILLED If OUT AT JESUS FET 

AND WORSHIPPED GI WIT PLEASURE. 
AND SINCE THAT TIME ALL TRUE WISE MEN 
" AVE PRALSED iis WINOUT HICASURE! 


ALL YE ODEN PILE sc 
ACGRISTMAS SONC OF CLADMESS: ‘S 
AND MAKE YOUR DOHES AMD CHURCHES TING, 
FOR CHNST GAS DANSE SADNESS? 
VEA! ChINIST THE BABE AND CHINIST Thc Xie 


BAS FILLED Tile AGH Win GLADKIESS' 
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BY HENRY JAMES 
Illustrated by Albert Herter 


I 
HE servant, who, in spite of his sealed, 
stamped, look, appeared to have his rea- 
sons, stood there, for instruction, in a 
manner not quite usual, after announcing 
the name. Mrs. Grantham, however, took it 
up—* Lord Gwyther ?”—with a quick surprise 
that for an instant justified him; even to the 
little flash in the glance she gave her compan- 





ion, which might have had exactly the sense 
of the butler’s hesitation. This companion, a 
shortish, fairish, youngish man, clean-shaven 
and keen-eyed, had, with a promptitude that 
would have struck an observer—which the 
butler indeed was,. sprung to his feet and 
moved to the chimney-piece; though his host- 
ess herself, meanwhile, managed not other- 
wise to stir. “ Well?’ she said, as for the 
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visitor to advance; which she immediately 
followed with a sharper, “ He’s not there?” 

“ Shall I show him up, ma’am ?”’ 

“But of course!” The point of his doubt 
made her at last rise for impatience, and 
Yates, before leaving the room, might still 
have caught the achieved irony of her appeal 
to the gentleman into whose communion with 
her he had broken. “Why in the world 
not—? What a way—!” she exclaimed as 
Sutton felt beside his cheek the passage of 
her eyes to the glass behind him. 

“ He wasn’t sure you’d see any one.” 

“T don’t see ‘any one ’—but I see indi- 
viduals.” 

“That’s just it—and sometimes you don’t 
see them.” 

“Do you mean, ever, because of you?” she 
asked as she touched into place a tendril of 
hair. “ That’s just his impertinence—as to 
which I shall speak to him.” 

“TDon’t,” said Shirley Sutton. “ Never 
notice anything.” 

“That’s nice advice from you,” she laugh- 
ed, “who notice everything!” 

“ Ah, but I speak of nothing.” 

She looked at him a moment. “ You're 
still more impertinent than Yates. You'll 
please not budge,” she went on. 

“Really? I must sit him out?” he contin- 
ued as, after a minute, she had not again 





spoken — only glancing about, while she 
changed her place, partly for another look at 
the glass and partly to see if she could im- 
prove her seat. What she felt was rather more 
than—clever and charming though she was— 
she could hide. “ If you’re wondering how you 
seem, I can tell you. Awfully cool and easy.” 

She gave him another stare; she was beau- 
tiful and conscious. “ And if you’re wonder- 
ing how you seem—” 

“Oh, I’m not!” he laughed from before the 
fire. “TI always perfectly know.” 

“How you seem,” she retorted, “is as if 
you didn’t!” 

Once more, for a little, he watched her. 
“You're looking lovely — extraordinarily 
lovely, within the marked limits of your range 

for him. 3ut that’s enough. Don’t be 
clever.” 

“Then who will be?” 

“There you are!” he sighed with amuse- 
ment, 

“Do you know him?” she asked as, through 
the door left open by Yates, they heard steps 
on the landing. 
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Sutton had to think an instant, and pro- 
duced a “ No!” just as Lord Gwyther was 
again announced; which gave an unexpected- 
ness to the greeting offered him a moment 
later by this personage, a young man stout 
and smooth and fresh, but not at all shy, who, 
after the happiest rapid passage with Mrs. 
Grantham, put out a hand with a frank, plea- 
sant “ How d’ye do?” 

“Mr. Shirley Sutton,” Mrs. Grantham ex- 
plained. 

“Qh yes!” said her second visitor, quite 
as if he knew; which, as he couldn’t have 
known, had for her first the interest of con- 
firming a perception that his lordship would 
be, no, not at all, in general, embarrassed— 
only was now exceptionally and especially 
agitated. As it is, for that matter, with Sut- 
ton’s total impression that we are particular- 
ly and almost exclusively concerned, it may 
be further mentioned that he was not less 
clear as to the really handsome way in which 
the young man kept himself together and lit- 
tle by litthke—though with all proper aid in- 
deed—finally found his feet. All sorts of 
things, for the twenty minutes, occurred to 
Sutton, though one of them was certainly not 
that it would, after all, be better he should go. 
One of them was that thei: hostess was doing 
it in perfection—simply, easily, kindly, and 
only with something the least bit queer in 
her wonderful eyes; another was that if he 
had been recognized without the least ground 
it was through a tension of nerves, on the 
part of his fellow-guest, that produced in- 
consequent motions; still another was that, 
even had his departure been indicated, he 
would positively have felt dissuasion in the 
rare promise of the scene. This was, in espe- 
cial, after Lord Gwyther had not only an- 
nounced that he was now married, but men- 
tioned that he wished to bring his wife to 
Mrs. Grantham for the benefit so certain to 
be derived. It was the passage immediately 
produced by that speech that provoked in 
Sutton the intensity, as it were, of his ar- 
rest. He already knew of the marriage as 
well as Mrs. Grantham herself, and as well, 
also, as he knew of some other things; and 
this gave him, doubtless, the latter measure 
of what took place before him, and the keener 
consciousness of the quick look that, at a 
given moment—though it was not absolutely 
meant for him any more than for his com- 
panion—Mrs. Grantham let him catch. 

She smiled, but it had a gravity. “I think, 
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you know, you ought to have told me be- 
fore.” 

“Do you mean when I first got engaged ¢ 
Well, it all took place so far away, and we 
really told, at home, so few people.” 

Oh, there might have been reasons, but it 
had not been quite right. “ You were married 
at Stuttgart? That wasn’t too far for my in- 
terest, at least, to reach.” 

“ Awfully kind of you—and of course one 
knew you would be kind. But it wasn’t at 
Stuttgart; it was over there, but quite in the 
country. We should have managed it in 
England but that her mother naturally wished 
to be present, yet was not in health to come. 
So it was really, you see, a sort of little hole- 
and-corner German affair.” 

This didn’t in the least check Mrs. Gran- 
tham’s claim, but it started a slight anxiety. 
“Will she be—a, then, German?” 

Sutton knew her to know perfectly what 
Lady Gwyther would “ be,” but he had by this 
time, while their friend explained, his inde- 
pendent interest. “Oh dear, no; my father- 
in-law has never parted with the proud birth- 
right of a Briton. But his wife, you see, 
holds an estate in Wiirtemberg from her 
mother, Countess Kremnitz; on which, with 
the awful condition of his English property, 
you know, they’ve found it, for years, a tre- 
mendous saving to live. So that though Valda 
was, luckily, born at home, she has practical- 
ly spent her life over there.” 

“Oh, I see.” Then after a slight pause, 
“Is her name Valda?” Mrs. Grantham asked. 

“ Well,” said the young man, only wishing, 
in his candor, it was clear, to be drawn out— 
“ well, she has, in the manner of her mother’s 
people, about thirteen. But that’s the one 
we generally use.” 

Mrs. Grantham hesitated but an 
“ Then may J generally use it?” 

“Tt would be too charming of you, and no- 
thing would give her—as I assure you nothing 
would give me—greater pleasure.” And Lord 
Gwyther quite glowed with the thought. 

“Then I think that, instead of coming 
alone, you might have brought her to see me.” 

“Tt’s exactly what,” he instantly replied, 
“T came to ask your leave to do.” He ex- 
plained that, for the moment, Lady Gwyther 
was not in town, having, as soon as she ar- 
rived, gone down to Torquay to put in a few 
days with one of her aunts, also her god- 
mother, to whom she was an object of great 
interest. 


instant. 


She had seen no one yet, and no one 
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—not that that mattered—had seen her; she 
knew nothing whatever of London, and was 
awfully frightened at facing it and at what 
—however litthke—might be expected of her. 
“She wants some one,” he said, “some one 
who knows the whole thing, don’t you know? 
and who’s thoroughly kind and clever, as you 
would be, if I may say so, to take her by the 
hand.” It was at this point and on these 
words that the eyes of Lord Gwyther’s two 
auditors inevitably and wonderfully met. But 
there was nothing in the way he kept it up to 
show that he caught the encounter. “ She 
wants, if I may tell you so, for the great 
labyrinth, a real friend; and, asking myself 
what I could do to make things ready for her, 
and who would be absolutely the best woman 
in London—” 

“You thought, naturally of me?” Mrs. 
Grantham had listened with no sign but the 
faint flash just noted; now, however, she gave 
him the full light of her expressive face— 
which immediately brought Shirley Sutton, 
looking at his watch, once more to his feet. 

“She is the best woman in London!” He 
addressed himself, with a laugh, to the other 
visitor, but offered his hand in farewell to 
their hostess. 

“You’re going?” 

“T must,” he said without scruple. 

“Then we do meet at dinner ?”’ 

oP hope so.” On which, to take leave, he 
returned with interest to Lord Gwyther the 
friendly clutch he had a short time before re- 
ceived. 

IT 

They did meet at dinner, and if they were 
not, as it happened, side by side, they made 
that up afterwards in an angle of a draw- 
ing-room that offered both shine and shadow, 
and that was positively much appreciated, 
in the cirele in which they moved, for the 
favorable “corners” created by its shrewd mis- 
tress. Her face, charged with something pro- 
duced in it by Lord Gwyther’s visit, had been 
with him so constantly for the previous hours 
that, when she instantly challenged him on 
his “treatment” of her in the afternoon, 
he was on the point of naming it as his reason 
for not having remained with her. Something 
new had quickly come into her beauty: he 
couldn’t as yet have said what, nor whether, 
on the whole, to its advantage or its loss. Till 
he could make up his mind about that, at any 
rate, he would say nothing; so that, with suf- 
ficient presence of mind, he found a better 
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exeuse. If, in short, he had, in defiance of 
her particular request, left her alone with 
Lord Gwyther, it was simply because the sit- 
uation had suddenly turned so exciting that 
he had feared, fairly, the contagion of it— 
the temptation of its making him, most im- 
properly, put in his word. 

They could now talk of these things at their 
ease; other couples, ensconced and scattered, 
enjoyed the same privilege; and Sutton had 
more and more the profit, such as it was, of 
feeling that his interest in Mrs. Grantham 
had become—what was the luxury of so high 
a social code—an acknowledged and protect- 
ed _ relation. He knew his London well 
enough to know that he was on the way to 
be regarded as her main source of consola- 
tion for the trick that, several months before, 
Lord Gwyther had publicly played her. Many 
persons had not held that—by the high social 
ecde in question—his lordship could have 
‘reserved the right” to turn up in that way, 
from one day to another, engaged. For him- 
self, London took, with its short-euts and its 
cheap psychology, an immense deal for granted. 
To his own sense he was never—could in the 
nature of things never be 


” 
cessor. 
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any man’s “ suc- 
Just what had constituted the pre- 
decessorship of other men was, apparently, 
that they had been able to make up their 
mind. He, worse luck, was at the mercy of 
her face, and more than ever at the mercy 
of it now: which meant, moreover, not that 
it made a slave of him, but that it made, dis- 
concertingly, a sceptic. It was the absolute 
perfection of the handsome, but things had a 
way of coming into it. “I felt,” he said, 
“that you were there together at a point at 
which you had a right to the ease that the ab- 
sence of a listener would give. I reflected that 
when you made me promise to stay you hadn’t 
guessed—” 

“That he could possibly have come to me 
on such an extraordinary errand? No, of 
course I hadn’t guessed—who would? But 
didn’t you see how little I was upset by it?” 

Sutton hesitated; then with a smile: “I 
think he saw how little.” 

“You yourself didn’t then ?” 

He again held back, but not, after all, to 
answer. “ He was wonderful—wasn’t he?” 

“T think he was,” she replied after a mo- 
ment. ‘To which she added: “ Why did he 
pretend, that way, he knew you?” 

“He didn’t pretend. He felt, on the spot, 
as if we were friends.” Sutton had found this 
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afterwards, and found truth in it. “It was 
an effusion of cheer and hope. He was so 
glad to see me there and to find you happy.” 

“ Happy ?”’ 

“Happy. Aren’t you?” 

“ Because of you?” 

“ Well—according to the impression he re- 
ceived as he came in.” 

“ That was sudden then,” she asked, “ and 
unexpected ?” 

Her companion 





thought. “ Prepared in 
some degree, but confirmed by the sight of 
us, there together, so sociable over your fire.” 

Mrs. Grantham turned this round. “ If he 
knew I was ‘ happy’ then—which, by-the-way, 
is none of his business, nor of yours either- 
why in the world did he come?” 

“Well, for good 
idea,” said Sutton. 

She took it in, appearing to have no hard- 
ness of rancor that could bar discussion. 
“Do you mean by his idea his proposal that 
I should godmother his wife ?—and, if you do, 
is the proposal your reason for calling him 
wonderful ?” 

Sutton “Pray, what’s yours?” 
As this was a question, however, that she 
took her time to answer, or not to answer— 
only appearing interested, for a moment, in 
a combination that had formed itself on the 
other side of the room—he presently went on: 
“ What’s his?—that would seem to the point; 
his, I mean, for having decided on the ex- 
traordinary step of throwing his little wife, 
bound hands and feet, into your arms. In- 
telligent as you are, and with these three or 
four hours to have thought it over, I don’t 
see how that can fail still to mystify you.” 

She continued to watch their 
neighbors. “‘ Little,’ you call her? 
very small?” 

“Tiny, tiny 


manners. And for his 


laughed. 


opposite 
Is she so 


she must be; as different as 
possible in every way—of necessity—from 
you. They always are the opposite pole, you 
know,” said Shirley Sutton. 

She glanced at him now. 
as of an impudence—!” 

“ No, no—I only like to make it out with 
you.” 


“You strike me 





She looked away again and, after a little, 
went on: “I’m sure she’s charming, and only 
hope one isn’t to gather that he’s already tired 
of her.” 

“ Not a bit! He’s tremendously in love and 
he’ll remain so.” 


“So much the better. And if it’s a ques- 
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tion,” said Mrs. Grantham, “of one’s doing 
what one can for her, he has only, as I told 
him when you had gone, to give me the 
chance.” 

“Good! So he is to commit her to you?” 

“You use extraordinary expressions, but 
it’s settled that he brings her.” 

“ And you'll really help her?” 

“* Really ’?” said Mrs. Grantham with her 
eyes again upon him. “ Why not? For what 
do you take me?” 

“ Ah, isn’t that just what I still have the 
discomfort, every day I live, of asking my- 
self ?”’ 

She had made, as she spoke, a movement to 
rise, which, as if she were tired of his tone, 
his last words appeared to determine. But 
also getting up, he held her, when they were 
on their feet, long enough to hear the rest 
of what he had to say. “If you do help her, 
you'll show him that you’ve understood.” 

“Understood what ?” 

“Why, his idea—the deep, acute train of 
reasoning that has led him to take, as one 
may say, the bull by the horns: to reflect that, 
as you might, as you probably would, in any 
case, get at her, he plays the wise game, as 
well as the bold one, by assuming your gen- 
erosity and placing himself publicly under 
an obligation to you.” 

Mrs. Grantham showed not only that she 
had listened, but that she had for an instant 
considered. “What is it you elegantly de- 
scribe as my getting ‘ at’ her?” 

“He takes his risk, but puts you, you see, 
on your honor.” 

She thought a moment more. “ What pro- 
fundities indeed, then, over the simplest of 
matters! And if your idea is,” she went on, 
“that if I do help her I shall show him I’ve 
understood them, it will be that if I 
don’t—” 

“You'll show him ”—Sutton took her up— 
“that you haven’t? Precisely. But in spite 
of not wanting to appear to have understood 
too much—” 

“T may still be depended on to do what I 
Quite certainly. You'll see what I 
may still be depended on to do.” And she 
moved away. 


50 
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Ill 
It was not, doubtless, that there had been 
anything in their rather sharp separation at 
that moment to sustain or prolong the inter- 
ruption; yet it definitely befell that, circum- 
stances aiding, they practically failed to meet 
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again before the great party at Burbeck. This 
occasion was to gather in some thirty persons 
from a certain Friday to the following Mon- 
day, and it was on the Friday that Sutton 
went down. ‘He had known in advance that 
Mrs. Grantham was to be there, and this 
perhaps, during the inferval of hinderance, 
had helped him a little to be patient. He 
had before him the certitude of a real full cup 
—two days brimming over with the sight 
of her. He found, however, on his arrival, 
that she was not yet in the field, and pres- 
ently learned that her place would be in a 
small contingent that was to join the party 
on the morrow. This knowledge he extracted 
from Miss Banker, who was always the first 
to present herself at any gathering that was 
to enjoy her, and whom, moreover—partly on 
that very account—the wary not less than the 
speculative were apt to hold themselves well 
advised to engage with at as early as possi- 
ble a stage of the business. She was stout, 
red, rich, mature and universal—a massive, 
much-fingered volume, alphabetical, wonder- 
ful, indexed, that opened of itself at the right 
place. She opened for Sutton instinctively 
at G—which happened to be remarkably con- 
venient. “ What she’s really waiting over for 
is to bring down Lady Gwyther.” 

“Ah, the Gwythers are coming?” 

“Yes — caught, through Mrs. Grantham, 
just in time. She'll be the feature—every one 
wants so to see her.” 

Speculation and wariness met and com- 
bined, at this moment, in Shirley Sutton. 
“Do you mean—a—Mrs. Grantham ?” 

“ Dear, no: poor little Lady Gwyther, who, 
but just arrived in England, appears now, lit- 
-erally, for the first time in her life in any so- 
ciety whatever, and whom—don’t you know 
the extraordinary story? you ought to, you! 
—she of all people, has so wonderfully taken 
up. It will be quite, here, as if she were ‘ pre- 
senting’ her.” 

Sutton, of course, took in more things than 
even appeared. “I never know what I ought 
to know—lI only know, inveterately, what I 
oughtn’t. So what is the extraordinary 
story 9” 

“You really haven’t heard— ?” 

“ Really!” he replied without winking. 

“Tt happened indeed but the other day,” 
said Miss Banker, “ yet every one is already 
wondering. Gwyther has thrown his wife on 
her mercy—but I won’t believe you if you pre- 
tend to me you don’t know why he shouldn’t.”” 
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MADE THAT UP AFTERWARDS 


IN AN ANGLE OF A DRAWING-ROOM.” 


Drawn by Auseet Herrer. 


Sutton asked himself then what he could 
pretend. “Do you mean because she’s mer- 
ciless ?” 

She hesitated. “If you don’t know, per- 
haps I oughtn’t to tell you.” 

He liked Miss Banker, and found just the 
right tone to plead. “ Do tell me.” 

“Well,” she sighed, “it will be your own 
fault—! They had been such friends that 
there could have been but one name for the 
crudity of his original procédé. When I was 
a girl we used to call it jilting. But I refer 
not so much to the act as to the way—though 
you may say indeed, of course, that there is 
in such cases, after all, only one way. Least 
said soonest mended!” 

Sutton seemed to wonder. 
much ?” 

“ He said nothing. 


“ Oh, he said too 


That was it.” 


Sutton kept it up. “ But was what?” 

“Why, what she must, like any wo- 
man in her shoes, have felt to be his perfidy. 
He simply went and did it—took to himself 
this child without the preliminary of a rupt- 





ure—before she could turn round.” 

“T follow you. But it would appear from 
what you say that she has turned round 
now.” 


“Well,” Miss Banker laughed, “we shall 
see for ourselves how far. It will be what 
every one will try to see.” 

“ Oh, then, we’ve work cut out !”—and Sut- 
ton certainly felt that he himself had; an 
impression that lost nothing from a further 
talk with Miss Banker in the course of a 
‘short stroll in the grounds with her the next 
day. He spoke as one who had now turned 
over many things. 
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“ Did I understand you from yesterday that 
Lady Gwyther’s a ‘ child’ ?”’ 

“ Nobody knows. It’s prodigious, the way 
she has managed.” 

“The way Lady Gwyther has—? 

“No; the way May Grantham has kept 
her, till this hour, in her pocket.” 

He was quick at his watch. “ Do you mean 
by ‘ this hour’ that they’re due now ?”’ 

“Not till tea. All the others arrive to- 
gether in time for that.” Miss Banker had 
clearly, since- the previous day, filled in 
gaps and become, as it were, revised and en- 
larged. “She'll have kept a cat from seeing 
her—so as to produce her entirely herself.” 

“Well,” Sutton mused, “that will have 
been a very noble sort of return—” 

“For Gwyther’s behavior? Very. 
feel creepy.” 

“* Oreepy ’?”’ 

“ Because so much depends for the girl— 
in the way of the right start or the wrong 
start—on the signs and omens of this first 
appearance. It’s a great house and a great 
occasion, and we’re assembled here, it strikes 
me, very much as the Roman mob at the 
circus used to be to see the Christian maiden 
brought out to the lions.” 

“Oh, if she is a Christian maiden—!” Sut- 
ton murmured. But he stopped at what his 
imagination called up. 

It perhaps fed that faculty a little that 
Miss Banker had the effect of making out that 
Mrs. Grantham might individually be, at 
any rate, something of a Roman matron. 
“She has kept her in the dark so that we 
may only take her from her hand. She will 
have formed her for us.” 

“In so few days?” 

“ Well, she will have prepared her; decked 
her, for the sacrifice, with ribbons and flow- 
ers.” 

“ Ah, if you only mean that she will have 
taken her to her dressmaker—!” And it came 
to Sutton, at once as a new light and as a 
check, almost, to anxiety, that this was all 
poor Gwyther, mistrustful, probably, of a 
taste formed by Stuttgart, might have de- 
sired of their friend. 

There were usually many things, at Bur- 
beck, taking place at once; so that wherever 
else, on such occasions, tea might be served, 
it went forward with matchless pomp, weather 
permitting, on a shaded stretch of one of the 
terraces and in the presence of one of the 
Shirley Sutton, moving, as the after- 


” 
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noon waned, more restlessly about and min- 
gling in dispersed groups only to find they 
had nothing to keep him quiet, came upon it 
as he turned a corner of the house—saw it 
seated there in all its state. It might be said 
that at Burbeck it was, like everything else, 
made the most of; it éonstituted immediate- 
ly, with multiplied tables and glittering 
plate, with rugs and cushions and ices and 
fruits and wonderful porcelain and beauti- 
ful women, a scene of splendor, almost an 
incident of grand opera. One of the beauti- 
ful women might quite have been expected 
to rise with a gold cup and a celebrated song. 
One of them did rise, as it happened, 
while Sutton drew near, and he found him- 
self a moment later seeing nothing and no- 
body but Mrs. Grantham. They met on the 
terrace, just away from the others, and the 
movement in which he had the effect of ar- 
resting her might have been that of with- 
drawal. He quickly saw, however, that if she 
had been about to pass into the house it was 
only on some errand—to get something or 
to call some one—that would immediately 
have restored her to the public. It somehow 
struck him on the spot—and more than ever 
yet, though the impression was not wholly, 
new to him—that she felt herself a figure for 
the forefront of the stage, and indeed would 
have been recognized by any one, at a glance, 
as the prima donna assoluta. She caused, in 
fact, during the few minutes he stood talk- 
ing to her, an extraordinary series of waves 
to roll, extraordinarily fast, over his sense; 
not the least mark of the matter being that 
the appearance with which it ended was 
again the with which it had begun. 
“The face—the face,” as he kept dumbly re- 
peating: that was at last, as at first, all he 
could clearly see. She had a perfection re- 
splendent, but what in the world had it done, 
this perfection, to her beauty? It was her 
beauty, doubtless, that looked out at him, 
but it was into something else that, as their 
eyes met, he strangely found himself looking. 
It was as if something had happened in con- 
sequence of which she had changed; and there 
was that in his swift perception that made 
him glance eagerly about for Lady Gwyther. 
But as he took in the scattered group—fig- 
ures of the hour added to those of the previ- 
ous twenty-four—he saw, among his recog- 
nitions, one of which was the husband of the 
person missing, that Lady Gwyther was not 
there. Nothing in the whole business was 
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“4 LITTLE PERSON VERY YOUNG AND VERY MUCH DRESSED HAD COME OUT OF THE HOUSE.” 


Drawn by Atseer Herter. 
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more singular than his consciousness that, 
as he came back to his interlocutress after 
the nods and smiles and hand-waves he had 
launched, she knew what had been his thought. 
She knew for whom-he had looked without 
success—but why should this knowledge visi- 
bly have hardened and sharpened her, and 
precisely at a moment when she was unpre- 
cedentedly magnificent? The indefinable ap- 
prehension that had somewhat sunk after 
his second talk with Miss Banker and then 
had perversely risen again—this nameless 
anxiety now produced on him, with a sudden 
sharper pinch, the effect of a great suspense. 
The action of that, in turn, was to show him 
that he had not yet fully known how much 
he had at stake on a final view. It was re- 
vealed to him for the first time that he 
“really cared” whether Mrs. Grantham were 
a safe nature. It was too ridiculous by what 
a thread it hung, but something was certain- 
ly in the air that would definitely tell him. 

What was in the air descended the next 
moment to earth: he turned round as he 
caught the expression with which her eyes 
attached themselves to something that ap- 
proached. A little person very young and 
very much dressed had come out of the house, 
and the expression in Mrs. Grantham’s eyes 
was that of the artist face to face with her 
work and interested, even to impatience, in 
the judgment of others. The little person 
drew nearer, and, though Sutton’s com- 
panion, without looking at him now, gave 
it a name and met it, he had jumped*for him- 
self at certitude. He saw many things mass- 
ed together and conflicting, and after a mo- 
ment also saw, struggling out of them, a 
face. Then, with his eyes again returning-to 
Mrs. Grantham, he saw another. 

He had no more talk with Miss Banker till 
late that evening—an evening during which 
he had felt himself too noticeably silent. 
When they at last found words it was in the 
needed ease of a quiet end of the long gallery. 

“You were right—that was it. She did 
the only thing that, at such short notice, she 
could do. She took her to her dressmaker.” 

“ And, oh, the face—the face!” 

“ Which?” Miss Banker asked. 

“ Whichever one looks at.” 

“But May Grantham’s glorious. 
turned herself out—” 

“With a splendor of taste and a sense of 
effect, eh? Yes.” Sutton showed he saw far. 

“She has the sense of effect. The sense 


She has 
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of effect as exhibited in Lady Gwyther’s 
clothes—!” was something Miss Banker fail- 
ed of words to express. “ Everybody’s over- 
whelmed. The poor creature’s lost. Since 
on the first impression, as we said, so much 
depends. The first impression’s made! I 
defy her now ever to unmake it. And I don’t 
see,” Miss Banker went on, “ that her pretti- 
was enough—a mere little feverish, 
frightened freshness; what did he see in her? 
—to be so blasted. It has been done with an 
atrocity of art—” 

“That supposes the dressmaker then also 
a devil ?”’ 

“Oh, your London women and their dress- 
makers!” Miss Banker laughed. 

“ But the face, the face!” Sutton wofully 
repeated. 

“ May’s?” 

“ The little girl’s. 

“ Exquisite ?” 

“For unimaginable pathos.” 

“Oh!” Miss Banker dropped. 

“She has at last begun to see.” Sutton 
showed again how far he saw. “It glimmers 
upon her innocence, she makes it dimly out— 
what has been done with her. Yes ”—he was 
confident—* it has dawned (how couldn’t it, 
out of all of you?) and she knows.” 

“She ought to have known before!” Miss 
Banker intelligently sighed. 

“ No—she wouldn’t in that case have been 
so beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful?’ cried Miss Banker—“ over- 
loaded like a monkey in a show!” 

“The face—which goes to the heart. It’s 
that that makes it,” said Shirley Sutton. 
“And it’s that ”—he thought it out—* that 
makes the other.” 

“T see. Conscious?” 

“ Horrible.” 

“You take it hard,” said Miss Banker. 

Lord Gwyther, just before she spoke, had 
come in sight and now was near them. Sut- 
ton, on this, appearing to wish to avoid him, 
reached, before answering his companion’s 
observation, a door that opened close at hand. 
“So hard,” he replied from that point, “ that 
I shall be off to-morrow morning.” 

“And not see the rest?” she called after 
him. 

But he had already gone, and Lord Gwy- 
ther, arriving, amiably took up her question. 
“The rest of what?” 

Miss Banker looked him well in the eyes. 
“Of Mrs. Grantham’s clothes.” 


hess 


It’s exquisite.” 











BRINGING THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
BY KATHARINE PYLE 
See Frontispiece 
All morning long the heavy sky 
Has seemed to threaten snow, 


And over bleak and wintry fields 


The crows are flapping low. 


The children’s voices carry far 
On such a winter’s day, 
And you can hear the hatchet sound 


Almost two fields away. 


We Sle We 


To-morrow night the sturdy fir 
Shall decked and lighted be, 
And it shall shine with toys and gifts, 








A lovely Christmas tree. 
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XVIIIL.—THACKERAY S ETHEL NEWCOME AND CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE 


BY WILLIAM 


ILLUSYRATED By A. I 


HERE are so many of Thack- 
eray's women that to choose 
any eight or ten of them must 
seem like ignoring as many 
others equally worthy of study. 
The reader may demand in fit 
dudgeon why this one or that one, whom he 
has always thought a significant figure, is left 
out; and against such censure it is not easy 
to provide. All one can say is that by uni- 
versal consent such and such women have 
been chosen the novelist’s great heroines, and 
that these must represent him, even if in- 
justice seems done to others. In “ The New- 
comes,” for instance, there are half a score 
of-women who will come to mind at the men- 
tion of the novel: Lady Kew, and her daugh- 
ter Lady Ann Newcome, Mrs. Mackenzie and 
her daughter Rosie, Miss Honeyman, Madame 
de Florac, Mrs. Pendennis, Mrs. Hobson New- 
come, Lady Clara Pulleyn; these all have 
claims, nicely differenced and distinguished, 
and yet it is Ethel Newcome who remains first, 
and has the largest share of our interest if 
not our sympathy. 








I 

It seems to me that in Ethel Neweome the 
author has done his utmost to imagine a 
character of noble but not unnatural beauty. 
He has fancied her of a station in life in 
which her qualities could best show them- 
selves, with the light of the great world upon 
them. He has not pretended that she was at 
onee perfect, or ever perfect, but he has wish- 
ed her to appear capable of learning from 
her own faults, and from the errors and 
miseries of others. He is admirably success- 
ful in making us feel her growth: she really 
grows in our knowledge from a young, un- 
fermed girl, to a mature woman, who has 
come to the knowledge of right and wrong 
by the use of her own sense, and has finally 
chosen the right through a love of it. Her 
youthful love-making with Clive Newcome is 
pretty and winning, though she gives him up 
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at the bidding of the world in the terrible 
old Lady Kew, her grandmother, and for a 
while she thinks she cares more for rank and 
splendor than for love. She might not so un- 
justly have them with Clive married; but it 
is of her own motion, from the instruction 
of the unhappiness she has seen so near her 
in her brother’s marriage, that she breaks 
with the Marquis of Farintosh whom she 
does not love, and prefers a life of such use- 
fulness as she can lead in her family, with 
her kind, dull, capricious mother and her 
younger brothers and sisters. She is never an 
insipid saint; and she fights evil in her 
wicked brother, as well as eschews it, chiefly 
employing the powers of sarcasm with which 
she is gifted. She is rather satirical with 
most people and is not afraid to measure wits 
even with her grandmother, who has a very 
trenchant wit, and wields it so mercilessly 
that all the rest of her family are in terror of 
her. In short Ethel sums up in her char- 
acter the virtues and defects of the highest 
type of Thackeray women, and as women go 
the type is not so low as might be, though 
he used to be accused of such a cynical 
hatred of women. Her greatest fault as a 
creation is that she talks too much in the 
interest of the author for the pleasure of the 
reader. I am far from implying that a wo- 
man in choosing the better part cannot ex- 
press herself with a breadth and depth 
worthy of any novelist, but if she is really 
doing it for herself she will do it in her own 
way, and as it were in her own words. This 
is certainly not the case with Ethel Newecome 
in her last conversation with the Marquis of 
Farintosh, where her simple-heartedly selfish 
lover, not having the author or reader in 
mind, talks straight from himself, and is 
perfectly mean and natural. It is not that 
Ethel says anything out of character; but the 
critic who reads that scene can hardly help 
feeling its esthetic deficiency, in the sort I 
have suggested. 
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Of course the psychological climax of the 
story is in the chapter detailing the conversa- 
tions at Paris between Ethel and Madame 
de Florac, Ethel and Clive, and finally Clive 
and Madame de Florac, where the girl defi- 
nitely refuses her cousin, after long wishing to 
accept him, and after more or less indecisive 
love-making between them. The voices are 
not the very voices of life, nor the words 
the very words, but the thoughts and feelings 
are, and at times the voices and the words are. 
Inevitably the writer who has written much 
becomes confirmed in his manner, and it is 
not surprising that there is so much, but that 
there is so little of the Thackeray manner 
in these conversations, which are based upon 
a familiar Thackeray convention. Here is 
the make-believe that an old woman like Ma- 
dame de Florac has kept a love-disappoint- 
ment alive through a long, loveless marriage, 
and is promoting, against all the French pro- 
prieties, the meeting of her lost lover’s son 
with the girl he loves, out of a romantic ten- 
derness for her own past; here is the clever 
aristocratic girl who is better than her aris- 
tocracy (as we poor plebeians like to fancy 
some aristocrats) and who has her dreams, 
that come and go, of well-losing the world for 
love; here is the youth, handsome, witty, 
gifted, who is tempting her to the better part. 
The girl is letting her heart go, and he is 
drawing it, and in the background is the old 
woman with her romantic wishes for his suc- 
The lovers talk it all over with open- 
ness on Clive’s part, and on Ethel’s with at 
least transparent insincerity; and the result 
is, like the conception, more natural than the 
representation, as mostly happens with 
Thackeray, though in this case the represen- 
tation is unusually good. I have been read- 
ing that chapter over again, and I am not sure 
but that in Ethel’s finai speech the author has 
insinuated a fine satire of her which escaped 
the unspectacled eyes of my youth. If this 
is true he has done it so delicately that it 
does not audibly clash with the romantic 
sentiment of the closing passage between 
Clive and Madame de Florac. 

“ Ethel. ‘You spoke quite scornfully of pal- 
aces, just now, Clive. I won’t say a word 
about the—the regard which you express for 
me. I think you have it. Indeed, I do. But 
it were best not said, Clive; best for me, per- 
haps, not to own that I know it. In your 
speeches, my poor boy—and you will please 
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not make any more, or | never can see you or 
speak to you again, never—you forgot one 
part of a girl’s duty: obedience to her par- 
ents. They would never agree to my marry- 
ing any one below—any one whose union 
would not be advantageous in a worldly point 
of view. I never would give such pain to the 
poor father, or to the kind soul who has never 
said a harsh word to me since I was born. My 
grandmamma, too, is kind in her way. I 
came to her of my own free will. When she 
said that she would leave me her fortune, do 
you think it was for myself alone that I was 
glad¢ My father’s passion is to make an es- 
tate, and all my brothers and sisters will be 
but slenderly portioned. Lady Kew said she 
would help them if I came to her—it is the 
welfare of those little people that depends 
upon me, Clive. Now do you see, brother, 
why you must speak to me so no more? 
There is the carriage. God bless you, dear 
Clive.’ 

“(Clive sees the carriage drive away after 
Miss Newcome has entered it without once 
leoking up to the window where he stands. 
When it is gone he goes to the opposite win- 
dows of the salon, which are open, towards 
the garden. The chapel music begins to play 
from the convent, next door. As he hears it 
he sinks down, his head in his hands. 

“Enter Madame de Florac. (She goes to 
him with anxious looks.) ‘ What hast thou, 
my child? Hast thou spoken? 

“ Clive (very steadily). ‘ Yes.’ 

“ Madame de F. ‘ And she loves thee? I 
know she loves thee.’ 

“ Clive. ‘You hear the organ of the con- 
vent?’ 

“ Madame de F. ‘ Qu’as tu” 

“ Clive. ‘I might as well hope to marry one 
of the sisters of yonder convent, dear lady.’ 
(He sinks down again and she kisses him.) 

“Clive. ‘I never had a. mother, but you 
seem like one.’ 

“ Madame de F. ‘ Mon fils! Oh, mon fils!’ ” 

This is not melodrama; but it is the high- 
est mood of the theatre, a supreme moment of 
genteel comedy that sends the play-goers home 
fancying they have been profoundly stirred. 
For the rest does not Ethel talk a little too like 
an amateur of eighteenth-century English, 
who has being doing French exercises? Yet 
she is a genuine girl of the late forenoon or 
early afternoon of our century; a living per- 
sonality; a true character, and a noble spirit 
in spite of her world. If you compare her 
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with some of the bad charaeters of the book 
you may say she is not so good as Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, the mother-in-law of Clive; but then 
there are very, very few women in fiction as 
good as that horrible shrew; who afflicts the 
reader with the same quality of pain that 
Clive and his father suffer from her. She is 
wonderfully done; she surpasses in her nar- 
rower sphere even Becky Sharp, and no good- 
ness can, wsthetically, hold a candle to her 
badness. But I incline to think that the 
goodness of Ethel is artistically better than 
the badness of Lady Kew; and Ethel’s own 
touches of badness are extremely good. I 
am not sure that she is as perfectly done as 
poor, slight, sick Rosa, Clive’s wife, but she 
sas much harder to do. 


Ill 

The heroines of the mid-century English 
novelists can hardly be considered in a dis- 
tinct chronological order. The greatest of, 
these novelists were contemporaries and 
were synchronously writing the books by 
which they were best known. Bulwer was 
still thought a prime talent and was pro- 
ducing his most pretentious fiction when 
Dickens was of world-wide fame, and Thack- 
eray, always of less celebrity than Dickens, 
had taken a higher place. By this time 
Kingsley had written “Alton Locke” and was 
soon to write “ Hypatia.”- George Eliot was 
beginning to make her way toward the pri- 
macy which she finally achieved; Charles 
Reade was corruseating with all the rockets 
and pin-wheels and Roman candles of his 
pseudo-realism; Trollope, a truer artist than 
any of them, was making himself known by 
the novels which, until we had Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s, and Mr. George Moore’s, reflected 
English life with a fidelity unapproached 
since that of Jane Austen’s books. Mrs. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Oliphant and others were com- 
ing forward in the second order of talents; 
the weird genius who gave us “ Paul Ferroll ” 
had already made her vivid impression; from 
her isolation in the alien keeping of Bavaria, 
Baroness Tautphoeus had sent out that great 
and beautiful story, “ The Initiaix,” a prod- 
uct as purely English as if not “ made in Ger- 
many.” In the retrospect these writers seem 
simultaneous as well as contemporaneous, 
and one can as well be taken up first as an- 
other; but perhaps it will be generally al- 
lowed that the Bronté sisters, especially 
Charlotte and Emily, have a peculiar right 
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to early mention because of the fresh and em- 
phatie character of their contribution to fic- 
tion, and I feel it peculiarly fit to speak of 
Charlotte Bronté after Thackeray because 


.of the malignant error which connected her 


first novel with his, name as a supposed “ sat- 
ire” of the man whom she idolized as a 
novelist, and because of the noble-minded 
kindness with which he received the shy girl 
after she had hurried to London to own 
“Jane Eyre” to her publisher, and to deny 
the monstrous imputation. There is some- 
where a story of Thackeray sitting by while 
Charlotte Bronté read with silent tears a 
cruel review of her book, and ignoring her 
anguish with silent compassion, which is 
enough to make one sorry for not finding his 
fiction always as great as his nature. It 
makes me feel it in a sort my misfortune that 
I cannot now give my whole heart and soul in 
admiration of his work as I used in my young- 
er days; it makes me almost regret the more 
perfect models of art which I have since 
known in Jane Austen, in Hawthorne, in 
George Eliot, in Anthony Trollope, in Thom- 
as Hardy, in George Moore, in Zola and 
Maupassant and Flaubert, in Tourguénief 
and Tolstoy, in Galdés and Valdés. How 
shall I venture to say, then, that no hero- 
ine of Thackeray’s except Becky Sharp seems 
to me quite so alive as the Jane Eyre of 
Charlotte Bronté, whom I do not class with 
him intellectually, any more than I class her 
artistically with the great novelists I have 
mentioned? She was the first English nov- 
elist to present the impassioned heroine; im- 
passioned not in man’s sense but woman’s 
sense, in which love purifies itself of sensu- 
ousness without losing fervor. 


' IV 
J From the beginning to the ending of her 
story, Jane Eyre moves a living and consist- 
ent soul; from the child we know grow the 
girl and woman we know, vivid, energic, pas- 
sionata, as well as good, conscientious, de- 
voted. Vr was a figure which might well have 
astonished and alarmed the little fastidious 
world of fifty years ago, far more smug and 
complacent than the larger world of to-day, 
and far more intolerant of any question of 
religious or social convention; and it is no 
wonder that the young author should have 
been attainted of immorality and infidelity, 
not to name that blacker crime, impropriety. 
In fact it must be allowed that “ Jane Eyre” 
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does go rather far in a region where women’s 
imaginations are politely supposed not to 
wander; and the frank recognition of the 
rights of iove as love, and its claims in Roch- 
ester as paramount to those of righteous self- 
will in St. John, is still a little startlin It 
is never pretended that. Rochester is a ‘good 
man, or that he is im any: accepted sense 
worthy of the girl who listens so fearlessly 
to his account of the dubious life he has led. 
The most that can be said for him is that he 
truly values and loves her, and this. is ‘his 
best, his sole defence in his attempt'to marry 
her while he still has a wife living under his 
own roof, a hopéless and horrible maniac. 
When the attempt is frustrated at the altar, 
and nothing remains for Jane Eyre but to be 
his on the only possible terms; or to fly, it is 
not feigned that she ‘is not for a moment 
tempted. She loves him and she is tempted, 
but only for a moment, and then she chooses 
the right, owning that the wrong has allured 
her, with a courage that was once very novel, 
but without a suggestion of the~pruriency 
which has often characterized later fiction 
(especially the fiction of women) in dealing 
with like situations. 

In this as in other cmestioy Jane Eyre” 
is unsparingly human, and yvhen Jane has 
goi away from Rochester, and finds herself 
unexpectedly among her kindred, and even 
rich and independent, she does not prefer a 
loveless marriage, hallowed by the most ex- 
alted motives, with her cousin St. John, but 
elects rather to go back and seek out the man 
she loves, and when she has found him op- 
portunely widowed by the disaster that has 
maimed and blinded him, to marry him. She 
offers no defence; and’ one must confess that 
the close of the story is not ideal.’ No part 
of the story, in fact, is so good asthe begin- 
ning, where the hapless little orphan . sub- 
stantiates herself to us’ in the hard keeping 
of her cruel aunt and cousina§ and in my‘sec- 
ond reading of the novel I have not been so 
much moved by the love-making between 
Jahe and Rochester as ‘I must have: been 
when I first read it fifty years ago. 

shester is of the forceful type of lover, 
and he seems scarcely so interesting as the 
plain little, governess of his natural daughter 
thinks himjand as a whole contemporaneous 
generation young girls once thought him. 
He has passed with his kind, and with-several 
successive kinds; but in his time, as I have 
said, he was a true lover,yynd he began to be 
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in love with Jane as soon as she with him. 
He likes her better than the insolent young 
ladies of his own rank whom he asks to 
his house, and with the proudest and coldest 
of whom he has some thoughts of committing 
bigamy before he attempts it with Jane. But 
neither at this time nor at that last time 
when she seeks him out, blind and maimed, 
is he so satisfactory in his part of hero as 
she in hers of heroine. Perhaps a hero who 
has been both punjshed and martyred is a lit- 
tle diffiéult to the imagination; and a hero 
who is condescending in his love is not much 
easier. But before this there is a signal mo- 
mént when the lovers are unconsciously 
trembling toward each other, and are pre- 
cipitated into consciousness of their passion 
by one of the grisly catastrophes of the stay 
which is illustrative of character in eac 
and I think that at least its older readers will 
like to see them in this moment again, 
though some young readers may think them 

little old-fashioned, meeting them in it for 
the first time. 


Jane has already heard a wild laugh 
from that part of the house where the 
crazy wife is confined, unknown to her, 
when on a certain night the lunatic 


makes her escape from her keeper; and the 
girl has gone to bed with vague, melancholy 
thoughts of Rochester. “But it was not 
fated that I should sleep that night. A 
dream had scarcely approached my ear, when 
.... a demoniae laugh—ilow, suppressed, 
and deep—was uttered, as it seemed, at the 
very key-hole of my chamber door. The 
head of my bed was near the door, and I 
thought at first the goblin laugher stood at 
my bedside—or rather, erouched by my pil- 
low; but I rose, looked round, and could see 
nothing; while, as I gazed, the unnatural 
sound was reiterated, and I knew it came 
from behind the panels.... Something gur- 
gled and moaned. Ere long, steps retreated 
up the gallery, toward the third-story stair- 
case.... There was a candle burning just 
outside, left~on the matting of the gallery. 
.... 1 was amazed to perceive the air quite 
dim, as if filled with smoke. .. .. Something 
ereaked; it was a door ajar, and that door 
was Mr. Rochester’s and the smoke rushed in 
a cloud from thence. ... In an instant I was 
within the chamber. Tongues of flame dart- 
ed round the bed: the curtains were on fire. 
In the midst of the blaze and vapor Mr. 
Rochester lay stretched motionless, in deep 
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‘Wake, wake!’ I cried. 1 shook him, 
but he only murmured and turned: the smoke 
had stupefied him. Not a moment could be 
lost: the very sheets were kindling. I rush- 
ed to his basin and ewer; fortunately the 
one was wide and the other was deep, and 
both were filled with water. I heaved them 
up, and deluged the bed and its occupant. 
.... The hiss of the quenched element... . 
the splash of the shower bath I had liberally 
bestowed, roused Mr. Rochester at last. 
Though it was now dark I knew he was 
awake; because I heard him fulminating 
strange anathemas at finding himself lying in 
a pool of water. ‘Is there a flood?’ he cried. 
‘No, sir,’ I answered, ‘but there has been a 
fire.... ‘In the name of all the elves of 
Christendom, is that Jane Eyre?.... Have 
you plotted to drown me?’ ‘I will fetch you 
a candle, sir; and in Heaven’s name get up. 
Somebody has plotted something: you cannot 
too soon find out who and what it is.’ ‘ There, 
I am up, now; but at your peril you fetch a 
candle yet: wait two minutes till I get into 
some dry garments, if any dry there be—yes, 
here is my dressing-gown; now run!’ I did 
run; I brought the candle which still remain- 
ed in the gallery. He took it from my hand, 
surveyed the bed, blackened and scorched, 
the sheets drenched, the carpet round swim- 
ming in water. ‘ What is it and who did it?’ 
he asked.... I briefly related to him what 
had transpired.... He listened very gravely; 
his face as I went on expressed more concern 
than astonishment.... ‘You have a shawl 
on?.... Wrap it about you, and sit down in 
the arm-chair; there—I will put it on.... I 
am going to leave you a few minutes. I 
shall take the candle.... I must pay a visif 
to the second story. Don’t move, remember, 
or cal] apy one.’ He went: I watched the 
light withdraw. He passed up the gallery 
very softly, unclosed the staircase door with 
as little noise as possible, shut it after him, 
and the last ray vanished. I was left in total 
darkness.... A very long time elapsed.... I 
was on the point of risking Mr. Rochester’s 
displeasure by disobeying his orders, when a 
light once more gleamed dimly on the gallery 
wall, and I heard his unshod feet tread the 
matting.... He re-entered, pale and very 
gloomy. ‘I have found it all out,’ said he, 
setting his candle down on the wash-stand; 
‘it is as I thought.... You are no talking 
fool; say nothing about it. I will account for 
this state of affairs’ (pointing to the bed): 


sleep. 
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‘and now retire to your own room. I shall 
do very well on the sofa in the library for the 
rest of the night.’.... ‘ Good-night, then, sir,’ 
said I, departing.... ‘ What!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Are you quitting me already, and in that 
way’ Why, you have saved my life!—and 
you walk past me as if we were mutual 
strangers! At least shake hands.’ He 
held out his hand; I gave him mine: he 
took it first in one, then in both his. 
‘I knew,’ he continued, ‘you would do 
me good, in some way, at some time;—l 
saw it in your eyes when I first beheld you: 
their expression and smile did not ’—(again 
he stopped)—‘ did not’ (he proceeded hasti- 
ly) ‘strike delight to my inmost heart for 
nothing. People talk of mutual natural sym- 
pathies; I have heard of Good Genii: there 
are grains of truth in the wildest fable. My 
cherished preserver, good-night.’ Strange en- 
ergy was in his voice, strange fire was in his 
look. ‘I am glad I happened to be awake,’ 
I said, and then I was going. ‘ What, will 
you go!’ ‘I am cold, sir. ‘Cold? Yes, and 
standing in a pool. Go, then, Jane, go!’ But 
he still retained my hand, and I could not 
free it. I bethought myself of an expedient. 
‘I think I hear Mrs. Fairfax move, sir,’ said 
I. ‘ Well, leave me.’ He relaxed his fingers 
and I was gone.” 
Vv 

Old-fashioned, I have suggested; but now, 
after reading this passage, I find that hardly 
the word. It is old-fashioned only in the 
sense of being very simple, and of a quaint 
sincerity. The fact is presented, the tremen- 
dous means are used, with almost childlike 
artlessness; but the result is of high novelty. 
Few would have had the courage to deal so 
frankly with the situation, to chance its turn- 
ing ludicrous, or would have had the skill to 
unfold its fine implications of tenderness, 
and keep them undamaged by the matter-of- 
fact details. But Charlotte Bronté did all 
this, and did it out of the resources of her 
own unique experience of life, which never 
presented itself in the light of common day, 
but came to her through strange glooms, and 
in alternations of native solitude and alien 
multitude, at Haworth and in Brussels. The 
whole story, so deeply of nature, is steeped 
in the supernatural; and just as paradoxically 
the character of Jane Eyre lacks that final pro- 
jection from the author which is the supreme 
effect of art, only because she feels it so in- 
tensely that she cannot detach it from herself. 
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VEN if one has plenty of money with 

which to buy Christmas presents, the 

great difficulty is to select just the right 
thing for each person. The happy choice is 
not made except after long thinking and plan- 
ning. But when plenty of money is not 
forth-coming, the difficulty assumes large pro- 
portions. 

Many women are unwilling to give pres- 
ents, especially to rich friends, because what 
they feel able to afford is of so little mone- 
tary value. They reason thus with them- 
selves: “ I should like to give Julia a present, 
but she has almost everything now, and |] 
really can’t afford to give her anything that 
she would care for.” The result is that no 
present is given,and Julia misses just so much 














pleasure. Such reasoning is false. If Julia SOFA: PILLOW OF GREEN LINEN. 


is a friend worth having, 
she eares for the thought 
that prompted the gift, and 
only incidentally for the 
gift. She can buy things 
for herself. She cannot buy 
affection. 

A very good Christmas 
plan is for two friends to 
agree to give each other 
presents that shall cost a 
certain amount each year, 
and to keep within that 
amount if possible. Women 
should try to rise above the 
petty spirit that wishes to 
return dollar for dollar in 
the matter: of (so - called) 
love. Where friendship is 
of the right kind, an unex- 
pected present on Christmas 
does not necessitate hurried 
shopping before New-Year’s 
in order that the social ac- 
counts may be at once bal- 
anced. 

There are almost endless 
GREEN BURLAPS WRITING-TABLE. little things which women 
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of taste and ingenuity can make with 
a comparatively small outlay of mon- 
ey. For women that need sugges- 
tions, the following hints may be use- 
ful as a basis from which to start. 
The photographs were taken in the 
rooms of the New York Exchange for 
Women’s Work, Madison Avenue and 
Forty-third Street. 

If the woman is an amateur carpen- 
ter, she can readily make such a desk 
as this. The top is 20 by 36 inches, 
the shelf is 8 inches from the top, 
which is 28 inches from the floor. It 
is covered with olive-green burlaps, 
neatly fastened on, and ornamented 
| with brass nails and brass rods. On 
the desk proper are tacked black elas- 
tic bands for holding the blotter, en- 
velopes, paper, and pads. 

Carpentering ability or a carpen- 
| ter’s ability is needed for the screen 

_! which is here shown. The dimen- 

sions are the ordinary ones, which 

may, of course, be reduced if the 
screen is intended for a fire-screen. The three 
leaves are covered with large-woven burlaps in 
blue, fastened together with brass hinges, 
lined with cretonne in a tapestry design, and 
ornamented with silver-headed tacks. In 
each of the leaves is a panel painted in a sky 
effect of blue, with a raised silver design. 
This sounds complicated, and it is, unless a 
woman can paint. But the panels are not ne- 
cessary. As the screen is described, it is 
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beautiful enough for a wed- 
ding-gift, which would be 
highly prized by any bride, 
especially if it were made 
by one of her friends. 

The shoe - box which is 
shown here may be enlarged 
to the dimensions of a 
chest for many purposes. As 
it stands, it is 15 by 24 
inches, 13 inches high, and 
covered with green burlaps. 
The cover rounds somewhat. 
Triangular brass ornaments 
are nailed on the corners, 
and four of them fastened 
together form a centre deco- 
ration for the middle of the 
cover. The inside is lined 
with green denim, to which 
eight shoe-bags are attached 
on the sides. Shoe - boxes 
may be easily made of 
cretonne without ornamen- 
tation, but burlaps and brass 





are newer than cretonne. 

A teapot-holder is one of 
the most useful of small 
presents. This one is 6 by 





3 inches, made of écru can- 





vas embroidered around the 
edge in pink and green, and 
lined with pink China silk. 
This knitting-bag is in no way different 
from all other knitting-bags, except that the in- 
side is divided into four parts by partitions of 
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white silk. The outside is of Nile-green and white 
brocaded silk. Any remnant which may be pur- 
chased at a bargain sale or which has been left 
over from the making of a gown will be found use- 
ful for this purpose. Thin satin or India silk 
makes the best lining. The bottom is a small cir- 
cle covered inside and ‘out, and to this the band for 
the puff is sewed. This should be gathered before 
attaching it to the circular bottom, and a shirr- 
string should be run in around near the top. 

An ordinary 6% by 6% box covered with green 
or red rough ‘paper forms the basis for this utility 
box. It is divided into seven compartments of 
varying sizes. In these compartments are twine, 
glue, pins, labels of different kinds, gummed paper, 
brads, and anything else useful that can be thought 
of and made room for. 

The shape of this candle-shade is not new, but 
the design is different from most designs. It is in 
imitation of a miniature, done by decalcomania. 
White silk fringe outlines the edge. The pattern 
may be used for different methods of decoration. 
For instance, if one’s friend delights to adorn her 
dinner table with yellow, a set of these shades 
with a miniature on each and garlands of yellow 
Cherokee roses or other flowers would be a most ac- 
ceptable gift. Holly adorned shades are charm- 
ing for a Christmas or holiday dinner. 

The use of this little article for an invalid is not 
at once apparent. It is a cover for a glass of medi- 
cine, and it is made of a round piece of glass with 
a hole in the middle. Through the hole is a piece 
of silk cord, knotted below the glass, and attached 
to a silk-covered ring above. This ring holds to 
the glass a tiny embroidered doily which conceals 
the glass. Such covers are sometimes made of 
cardboard, but with a little thought the vast supe- 
riority of glass will be seen, in that it is possible 
to make it perfectly clean, even to the point of 
actual disinfection. 

Another picture represents an article for either 
a man or a woman—a cravat-case or a glove- 
case. Men are not supposed to be careful about 
folding their cravats, but a case like this might in- 
duce good habits. It is 21 by 18 inches, with pock- 
ets 4% inches deep, cat-stitched. This particular 
case is of striped pink and white Dresden silk, 
lined with pink satin, and tied with pink ribbons. 
If made for a woman an interlining of sheet wad- 
ding with sachet-powder is a vast improvement, 
and even for a man’s use a suspicion of orris reot 
or lavender might not be amiss. To keep to the 
prevailing color in the recipient’s room need hard- 
ly be suggested, as one would surely avoid giving 
a scarlet case to a woman whose taste runs to sky 
blue. 
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Large blotters are here covered with rough paper 
tied with ribbons, and ornamented with drawings 
of envelopes, upon whieh‘are real cancelled stamps 
from various countries. Blotters and calendars 
furnish one of the largest fields for the invention 
of clever devices. 

One of the good things that might have been 
done and has not often been done is.illustrated by 
this cover to an ordinary paper of pins. It is made 
of heliotrope, and white striped silk over a stiff 
case, of the exact shape of the case which contains 
the’ pins as they are bought. It is edged with white 
silk cord, and tied by cord. The pins slip tightly 
into it. 

The bunch of artificial violets has a penwiper of 
heliotrope felt among the flowers.. The stems are 
wrapped with violet tinfoil, tied with violet ribbon. 

For a hatpin-holder, a long narrow bottle is cov- 
ered with white lace over a delicate, soft silk, and 
is tied to the bottle at top and at bottom by ribbons. 
The four corners fall away from the mouth of the 
bottle. A variety of bottles may be used, but they @ 
must be long enough to sustain the weight of the ™, 
pins. 

A box large enough for two spools for baby-rib- 
bon is shown here. It is lined with white silk, 
sacheted, and to the inside of the cover is fastened 
a bodkin for running the ribbon through under- 
clothes. The bodkin may be of celluloid or of sil- 
ver. This is an especially useful gift. 

Styles in pillows do not materially change, but 
one feature about this pillow is noticeable. The 
cover is green, edged with a ruching of green vel- 
vet of a darker shade. The centre is white, let into 
the green and embroidered to it. The flower de- 
sign runs over the white on to the green. 

A useful case for holding wrapping-paper and 
twine is 9 by 18 inches, with a pocket 9 inches 
deep, fastened to the case by bows of pink twine. 
The case itself is made of pink and white wall-pa- 
per in a flower design. It may be made of cre- 
tonne or burlaps, and provided with brass rings 
at the top with which to fasten it to the wall. 
The same design may be used for a newspaper wall 
pocket. Another way of making it is of thin slabs 
ot wood with a design burned and stained on the 
wood, the flowers or figures being colored with 
oil paint made thin by mixing with turpentine, 
and the whole being varnished when finished. 

Some of the prettiest Christmas gifts are in 
burnt-wood work—trays, holders for paper and en- 
velopes, rulers, calendars, picture-frames, and _ pil- 
low-covers on Suéde. But to make them requires 
special training, which a woman of any skill with 
her needle does not need to make the articles just 
described. 
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Che Song of the Shepherds 
© by€dwinMarkbam © 


And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all 


the things that they had heard and seen.—Luke, ii. 20. 


It was near the first cock-crowing, 
And Orion’s wheel was going, 
When an angel stood before us and our hearts were sore afraid. 
Lo, his face was like the lightning, 
When the walls of heaven are whitening, 
And he brought us wondrous tidings of a joy that shall not fade. 


Then a Splendor shone around us, 
In the still field where he found us, 
A-watch upon the Shepherd Tower and waiting for the light; 
There where David as a stripling, 
Saw the ewes and lambs go rippling 
Down the little hills and hollows at the falling of the night. 


Oh, what tender, sudden faces 
Filled the old familiar places, 
The barley-fields where Ruth of old went gleaning with the birds! 











THE SONG OF THE SHEPHERDS 


Down the skies the host came swirling, 
Like sea-waters white and whirling, 
And our hearts were strangely shaken by the wonder of their words. 


Haste, O people: all are bidden— 
Haste from places, high or hidden: 
In Mary’s Child the Kingdom comes, the heaven in beauty bends! 
He has made all life completer ; 
He has made the Plain Way sweeter, 
For the stall is His first shelter and the cattle His first friends. 


He has come! the skies are telling; 
He has quit the glorious dwelling; 
And first the tidings came to us, the humble shepherd folk. 
He has come to field and manger, 
And no more is God a Stranger: 
He comes as Common Man at home with cart and crookéd yoke. 


As the shade of a cool cedar 
To a traveller in gray Kedar 
Will be the kingdom of His love, the kingdom without end. 
Tongues and ages may disclaim Him, 
Yet the Heaven of heavens will name Him 
Lord of peoples, Light of nations, elder Brother, tender Friend. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


ADENHOUSE was coming 
from Dane Court, riding 
thoughtfully. He was taken 


unawares, and looked at her 
a moment before he recog- 
nized her, then gravely raised 
his hat and passed on. Always before he had 
dismounted when they met, and turned back 
with her, leading his horse. 

At dinner that night Miss Kingconstance 
was looking’ unusually well. 

“What’s the matter?’ Babs asked her, ir- 
ritably. “You are all irradiated, as if you 
were lighted up inside by electricity.” 

“T am,” said Miss Kingconstance. 
happy.” 

They had walked together that day, she and 
Cadenhouse, down the green alleys of the 
park, talking long and earnestly. He was 
on his way back from a formal call at Dane 
Court when he overtook her. He kad made 
that call on his return from abroad as the 
best way of bridging over the episode between 
himself and Babs. ¥ 

“May I compliment you on your appear- 
anee, Lorraine?” he said, when he had dis- 
mounted and they had shaken hands. “ The 
last time we walked here together I was 
alarmed for you; but now you look yourself 
again.” 

She smiled at him. 

“T cannot return the compliment,” she 
said; “ for you are not looking at all yourself 
as I have hitherto known you.” 

Cadenhouse adjusted his horse’s rein on his 
arm, but made no answer. She saw, however, 
that he had heard what she said, and was con- 
sidering her words. 

“Yes, you have changed,” she continued; 
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“and upon the whole; I like the change. You 
have come down to earth. Your habit was to 
hold yourself too much aloof from your fel- 
low-creatures.” 

“TI do not like the change myself,” he said. 
“T hope to change back again. The truth is, 
I had a bad-falt, and’ was’ much shaken, but 
now I am recovering.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Miss Kingeonstance. “ You 
of all men who might do so much good here 
below if only you would spare us a little time 
from the perfecting of your own soul! You 
are inconsistent, Cadenhouse. You ought not, 
with your ideas, to be a rich man.” 

“IT grant that I should not use riches for 
myself,” he answered. “But in this age, 
what would it profit the cause of happiness 
if I beeame a beggar? I would fain make the 
whole world happy, but the only world I ean 
get at is the little world on my own estate. 
Still, if every man did as much as I—” 

He broke off, for the thought, as it found 
expression, was somewhat self-righteous. 

More than once a qualm of this kind had 
come to disturb him lately. He had certain- 
ly done his duty generously on his own es- 
tates; but, except for that, he had taken no 
part in the life of the place, neither as an 
active agent nor as an onlooker. He knew 
practically nothing at all about his neighbors. 
He had lived the life of a recluse—looking up 
—allowing his splendid influence and great 
personal prestige to lapse, unexercised. Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney might lord it over the la- 
dies about him, Miss Spice’s good little heart 
might be broken, Miss Kingconstance might 
suffer the martyrdom of an aimless existence 
until her brilliant wits went wrong, and Babs 
be made impossible forever; and Cadenhouse, 
left to himself, cultivating compassion up 
there in his high tower, holding himself se- 
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cluded in an atmosphere of heavenly thought, 
the most ecstatic atmosphere of all, would 
have sailed on into eternity serenely unaware 
of these catastrophes. And he had come back 
now fully prepared to take up the old life just 
where it had been interrupted by the intru- 
sion of human nature in the seductive per- 
son of Babs the Impossible. His seclusion 
was all the more to be regretted because the 
man was extraordinary. He said so little, yet, 
wherever he had been, there remained, so long 
as the recollection of his words weighed with 
those who heard them, that strange expansion 
of heart, that beautiful release from weariful 
thought which is happiness. A man with this 
particular power wrongs the world to a crimi- 
nal extent if, for purposes of his own, he lim- 
its the sphere of his influence by seeking se- 
clusion. 

They had walked on together in silence 
after that last remark. 

As usual, when she was with him, a great 
calm had fallen upon Miss Kingconstance. 
Babs was a little human being, with body, 
soul, and spirit all battling in her at once, 
each claiming its separate satisfaction. The 
life of suppression which had been forced on 
Miss Kingeonstance had made her dependent 
upon her intellect for such solace as she could 
grasp; her other attributes had died of atro- 
phy for want of exercise. But intellect with- 
out spirituality is like affection without kind- 
ness; it does not warm the heart. Therefore 
her companionship was grateful to Caden- 
house just at this moment, when all his en- 
ergy was directed towards suppressing in 
himself that which had responded so unex- 
pectedly to the human nature of Babs. 

“You say I am looking myself again, Ca- 
denhouse,” Miss Kingeonstance ventured, af- 
ter a long pause. “Do you know why? Do 
you know to what I owe the happy change?” 

“No,” he answered. 

“To you—to your influence.” 

He looked straight ahead of him, reflecting. 

“T am glad,” he said; but she could see 
that he was puzzled. 

“Ts it so slight a thing to you to release a 
fellow-creature from the curse of madness 
that you do not even know when you exer- 
cise the power?” she asked. 

“But you were never mad, Lorraine!” he 
answered, startled. 

“T was mad. I was suffering from morbid 
self-consciousness. Day and night | thought 
only of myself—of my own tragic condi- 
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tion. I was devoured with rage and hate 
and bitterness. Our good old vicar was the 
first to help me. He said something to me 
once by which I afterwards profited—after- 
wards, when you had taken me out of myself. 
I complained to him one day. ‘ You give no 
sympathy,’ he said. ‘1 get so little,’ I an- 
swered. ‘It is not the sympathy we receive 
ourselves but the sympathy we expend upon 
others that avail to help us,’ he replied.” 

Cadenhouse hitched up the bridle on his 
arm and looked on ahead. 

“Do you feel that?’ said Miss Kingcon- 
stance. 

“Tt may be so,” he said. 

“1 told him | was mad,” she pursued. “ ‘ No, 
no, you are not mad,’ he said. ‘ Madness is 
disease of the brain, organic disease. Your 
malady is disease of the moral nature. You 
have brought it on yourself; you can cure 
yourself!’ ‘How? I asked. But that was 
all he could do for me. He answered with the 
usual platitudes. Then you came. Perhaps 
you remember the day. ‘ The first germ of 
disease was propagated in a malicious mind 
by an evil thought,’ you said. ‘ What a pity 
our doctors don’t pursue that line of 
search!’ I exclaimed. That set me off. 
you understand how ?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “for I have observed 
that the mind once interested in ethical sub- 
jects is apt to pursue them.” 

“ Cadenhouse,” she broke out, passionately, 
“do you think it right to live the life of a 
recluse, to shelter yourself from contact with 
the world when in you lies such power to help” 

Cadenhouse looked on ahead, but did not 
answer. 

She left the question to work. 

“That was the beginning of the change in 
me,” she recommenced. “ That day you re- 
stored me to mental health, and started me 
on the career of usefulness that has saved 
me. I feel that I have missed the great good 
of a.woman’s life in that I have not married. 
Marriage is the most perfect state; but 
still—” 

All at once he saw her from a new point of 
view. That a woman could feel herself wrong- 
ed because celibacy had been forced upon her, 
that it could be contrary to her nature, was a 
possibility that had never before oceurred td 
him, so steeped was he in the contorted theo- 
ries of life which were dear to the morbid me- 
dievalist. Looking down at her from this new 
point of view, he was struck with the fact 
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that the slender, elegant, daintily dressed 
creature beside him was an attractive woman. 

“ But—if | may venture without imperti- 
nence,” slipped from him, “ why shouldn’t you 
marry, Lorraine ?” 

“Why don’t you marry, Cadenhouse?” she 
said, laughing to cover a momentary embar- 
rassment. 

Once more he looked on ahead, and once 
more she left the suggestion to do its work. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

F the cries of our hearts could be heard, the 

rocks would be rent with compassion. But 

the ears of the flesh were deceived by the 
ominous stillness which had settled upon Babs 
in those days. For the first time in her life 
her chatter had ceased. Walking, she carried 
herself with a new dignity—shoulders back, 
head erect, countenance proudly set. At table, 
too, she sat stiffly, drawn up to her full height, 
and answered when addressed, but seldom 
joined in the conversation or volunteered a 
remark. They all thought that her sudden 
haughtiness of demeanor was the consequence 
of the Jellybond Tinney affair. 

“Tt will do her good, then, that is all I can 
say,” Mrs. Kingconstance observed to her sis- 
ter-in-law, complacently, “if it makes her re- 
member at last who she is.” 

Miss Kingconstance smiled. The notion of 
a mother marrying beneath her in order to 
arouse a proper pride of birth in her daughter 
appealed to her sense of humor; but she said 
nothing. Her soul was blossoming into 
beauty in those days. Her wit was no longer 
acrid. The hope in her heart made summer 
in her life, and under its genial influence her 
whole nature had ripened into sweetness? 

But Babs’s attitude was in no way the con- 
sequence of the Jellybond Tinney business. 
She was absorbed in her own affairs, that was 
all. “Cadenhouse! Cadenhouse! Caden- 
house !” the ery of her heart day and 
night; and not all her latent strength of char- 
acter, which she did her best to summon to 
the task from the secret recesses of her be- 
ing, availed to stifle it. She had felt herself 
slighted by the of his salutation 
when at last they met, and had drawn herself 
up, proudly resentful; and so she had remain- 
ed, but only outwardly. Inwardly she hum- 
bled herself in the dust before him, and her 
heart went out to him entreating, imploring: 
“ Cadenhouse! Cadenhouse! Cadenhouse !” 

One day he had come to lunch, and on that 
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occasion she had borne herself bravely, rat- 
tling on as had been her wont. No one would 
have suspected that she had to make a mighty 
effort to recapture her old self; but it seemed 
to her that Cadenhouse saw through the pose, 
knew she was suffering, and remained cold 
and calm and indifferent. The thing which 
takes the light out of life is the eye, become 
critical, which was once affectionate and ad- 
miring. Babs was stung to desperation. 

“It can’t go on like this, you know,” she 
said to herself. 

When she made her escape from the table 
she rushed headlong out of the house, and on 
and on until she came to a secluded spot on 
the Wyldeholme property, where the bank 
sloped down to the rivulet on the one side 
and up again on the other steeply, and all 
humanity was blotted out by the trees that 
crested the ridge. Here the influences—the 
bird-calls and the murmur of running water, 
the flutter of dainty butterflies and the inter- 
mittent hum of the bees—were all sweet 
natural influences, and gently persuasive. 

She sat her down in the shade, her back 
resting against an old gnarled tree, her el- 
bows her knees, her between her 
hands, and gazed down, woebegone, into the 
running water. “ Cadenhouse! Cadenhouse! 
Cadenhouse!” came the ery of her heart, re- 
proachfully. How could he talk so placidly 
to her aunt when she was there? How could 
he be so indifferent to her, or pretend to be? 
“Cadenhouse! “Cadenhouse! Cadenhouse!” 
came the cry of her heart, entreatingly. 
“Give me one more chance!” 

Suddenly she became aware of the water. 
Its babble became importunate. Thought 
suspended itself involuntarily; she found her- 
self listening. She tried to make out a mes- 
sage for herself in the inarticulate gurgle. But 
always when she seemed on the point of suc- 
cess something distracted her attention for a 
moment. Once it was a eockchafer to be 
beaten off; once a hooming bumble-bee busy 
among the meadow-sweet: and once a bird 
said something indistinct. Thus, by degrees, 
the wholesome influences of the place took 
possession of her. The solitude, the summer 
sounds, the warmth and sweetness, all made 
for soothing. The tension of her high-strung 
nerves relaxed. She looked about her, she 
stretched her cramped limbs. She felt far 
from the world. Even her trouble took on 
an aspect of remoteness, as if it had happened 
in some by-gone age and mattered little now. 
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“ Cadenhouse,” she sighed to herself, lov- 
ing the very name. 

Nature she also loved, fur everywhere in 
nature was Cadenhouse. 

The sunlight crept through the leaves and 
rested on her head. She looked about for a 
shadier spot. Beneath the trees the grass 
had been recently cut, and was now piled up 
in little heaps of hay. -She collected enough 
to make a bed for herself, and a pillow; then 
she took off her hat and settled herself at full 
length, her head resting on her arm, her eyes 
on the running water. The influences of the 
hour became importunate. Her eyelids flick- 
ered, fell, and were finally sealed in sleep. 

She made a pretty picture lying there, a 
picture of perfect girlish beauty—shell-pink 
and pearl-white, sensitive, refined, intelli- 
gent. The sun sought her out once more, 
peeping through the leaves, then sent a happy 
ray to light her. 

A young man who was loitering past at the 
moment saw the ray fall from the foliage, 
and followed it with idle eye to its resting- 
place. 

“Just the nook for a nymph,” he said to 
himself, stopping short. “And what a 
for a play, lime-light and all! I must make 
a note of it for Oliver!” 

He took out a note-book, and drew a hori- 
zontal line which he labelled “ nymph ”; some 
vertical lines which he called “trees”; a di- 
agonal line for “ lime-light ”; a few scratches 
for “bank ”; and some flourishes for “ water.” 

As he closed the book Babs opened her 


eyes. 
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She looked at him unintelligently for a 
moment, then she took her arm from under 
her head and sat up. As she did so she ut- 
tered an exclamation. 

“ My arm’s asleep,” she explained. 

“Tet me help you,” he said, holding out 
his hand. 

“ Don’t within a mile of me,” 
cried, with a wry laugh. 
of pins and needles now. 
moment.” 

As she spoke it occurred to her that the 
young man standing there looking down upon 
her, whom she was taking into her confidence 
so completely and unaffectedly, was an abso- 
lute stranger. 

She looked up at him to consider him in 
this new light. 

“T wonder if, by any chance, you are Jef- 
frey Wylde?” she said, rubbing her arm. 
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“ At your service,” he answered, taking off 
his hat with a pleasant smile. “But you 
have the advantage of me.” 

“T am Lorraine Kingconstance,” she re- 
plied. 

“ Lorraine,” he repeated, a little puzzled. 
“ Babs, perhaps ?”’ 

“Yes, Babs,” she said. 

Then they smiled at each other, and the in- 
troduction was complete. 

“T am trying to recollect you,” he said. 
You were a baby when I went away.” 

“Not quite,” she said, “for I remember 
you. Only I thought you were immensely 
tall.” 

“ And you find me disappointingty short ?” 

“Oh no,” she answered; “a happy me- 
dium.” 

Again he raised his hat and smiled. 

“T’m trespassing, I suppose,” she said. 
“We've been in the habit of overrunning 
your property in your absence, and taking tea 
with old Grimwood when it pleased us. Do 
you mind?” 

“On the contrary,” he answered, “I hope 
you will always overrun my property, and 
take tea with old Grimwood when it pleases 
you. Why not come now?” 

“Why not?” she said. 

She had risen, and was putting on her hat. 
He watched her admiringly. The attitude 
accentuated the slender lines of her figure. 
Her every movement was graceful. 

Jeffrey Wylde was short, fair, dapper, with 
a cultivated voice and a gently caressing 
manner. Voice and manner together sug- 
gested refinement of mind; but the suggestion 
was fallacious. His only refinement was of 
the senses. Coarse-flavored food can be re- 
fined to the palate in the cooking, but the 
substance is the same; and in the same way 
a coarse mind can be disguised by tricks of 
manner—for a time. Sooner or later the dis- 
guise becomes irksome and is east aside. The 
key to Jeffrey Wylde’s character was to be 
found in the monstrosity of a mustache which 
he wore. 

As they strolled on together towards the 
house he asked after various people in the 
neighborhood. In replying, Babs happened 
to mention some notable eccentricity in each. 

“ Are they all such oddities?” he exclaimed, 
at last. 

“Yes, we’re all rather queer hereabouts,” 
said Babs. “ Privilege of ancient families, 
you know. You'll be queer, too, when you’ve 
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been here long enough. Mamma’s the only 
one of us who isn’t queer—and Julia. But 
then, of course, mamma isn’t one of us. But, 
anyway, they’re both uninteresting, and both 
provoking—mamma, I mean, and Julia. It 
is mamma’s laziness that provokes me. I am 
all energy myself. I must always be doing, 
doing, doing—something. Julia is provok- 
ing in another way. There are some people 
who do things and do them well, and you are 
glad for them that they can; but there 
other people who do the same things and 
make you feel you hate them for it. It is be- 
cause they put such an exorbitant value upon 
their own little achievements, I think. It is 
a fine nature that is not offensive in the hour 
of triumph. Julia is so puffed up with her 
own conceit she makes you feel she is boast- 
ing herself superior.” 

Jeffrey made a mental note of this remark. 
He mistook it for an indication of petty 
jealousy. 

“Is Julia also beautiful?” he asked. 

“7 think her so,” Babs answered. “ Then, 
also, she is accomplished. She is a good mu- 
sician and a good linguist, and draws and 
paints well. In faet, anything she does she 
does well.” 

Jeffrey mistook this praise for an overdone 
attempt to cover the self-betrayal of the pre- 
vious criticism. 

“ And what do you do?” he asked. 

“Oh, I do all the appreciation. I’m audi- 
ence, I’m chorus, I’m everything that’s en- 
couraging to others in the family circle. And 
I contend that, in my own way, I’m useful.” 

“You’re clever, too,-I should say, if I 
may.” 

“ No, I’m not clever, ’'m—what’s the word ¢ 
I can see into things; but set me down to a 
book and my head buzzes. I hate books and 
pictures and art and all manufactures di- 
rectly I’m asked to understand them.” 

“ What do you like, then?” 

“Oh, the things I like are—fresh air, and 
the smell of the earth after rain, and the free- 
dom of animals—their gambols, their healthi- 
ness and happiness. Do I explain myself? I 
expect you will despise me; but the cattle in 
the meadows, and the awkwardness of the 
calves, and the hares on their hind legs, nos- 
ing round for their enemies, and the bunnies 
at sunset feeding, and all on the alert for 
surprises—these things touch some chord of 
delight in me that makes paint on canvas, 
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poetry on paper, and all your other arts no 
more to me than a wax flower is to the real 
red rose. These things ”-—she indicated all 
nature with a wave of her hand—“ these 
things include me, you see; they make me 
part of the poem.” 

“But,” he began, tentatively, “if nature 
in the abstract moves you so much, what joy 
will there be left for nature in the concrete 
to give you?” 

“ What do you mean by nature in the con- 
crete ?”’ 

“1 mean love.” 

“ Ah—love!” she said, softly. “ With na- 
ture in the abstract I am on the earth, of 
course; but when nature in the concrete 
comes—then I shall have wings.” 

There was a pause. Her thoughts flew to 
Cadenhouse. Jeffrey was trying to place her. 
Was she simple or was she deep? Was she 
fast or was she foolish? He was ready to 
believe her to be both. 

He knew human nature only from the point 
of view of the little clique within a clique 
which calls itself Society. He had learned 
the life of courtesans and money-grubbers, 
learned to live promiscuously, as society lives, 
and lost his respect for women and his faith 
in men. All that was subtle and complex in 
Babs was of necessity incomprehensible to 
this conventional sort of society man. 

“ Babs,” he began again. 

Babs started from her reverie. 

“T am puzzled,” he pursued. “ You never 
read, you say, you do not profess to think. 
Then whence comes all this flow of 
guage ?” 

“From my heart, I should imagine,” she 
answered, readily; “seeing that I 
soul—so they say.” 

“ Ah! so you’re going to set up a heart,” he 
observed. “Don’t! Take my advice. Have 
a good time if you like, and talk heart; but 
don’t put your own into anything. It will 
hurt if you do.” 

“ Somehow the sentiment jars,” said Babs. 

They were within sight of the house. 

“Go on,” she added. “I'll follow you.” 

In some surprise he obeyed. Then it oc- 
curred to him that she wanted her coming to 
appear to be accidental, that she felt some 
impropriety in the proceeding; and, smiling 
to himself, he believed that he quite under- 
stood the young lady. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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AS “ L’AIGLON.” 
From a photograph never before published in America 


MEN’S ROLES AS PLAYED BY WOMEN 


BY SARAH 
HEN asked the other day what spe- 
cial characteristics an actress should 
possess in order to play men’s parts 


W 


successfully, I answered at once she must 
not be too fat. Certainement, this is 
an important requisite and I still rank 
it first; for if the actress does not look 
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all 


is wasted on 


boy, then 


skill in the impersona- 
her audience. She must 
actually be the boy, for the moment, not only 
to the spectators and her companions, but to 
herself as well. She must impress the on- 
lookers not with the idea, “ How well she is 
taking a boy’s part!” but, “This is L’Ai- 
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glon,” or, “ Hamlet, the melancholy youth, is 
before us.” 

In regard to the absorption of self in the 
character I shall have a word to say later 
on. 

Further necessary qualifications for the 
actress who aspires seriously to play mey’s 
parts are that she must have a good stature 
and grace of bearing, a strong, flexible voice, 
intelligence, and great adaptability. These 
characteristics, however, are necessary in the 
successful portrayal of any dramatic rdle, 
male or female. A good actress, with the ap- 
pearance befitting the part and the intelli- 
gence to comprehend it, can play the man as 
well as the woman. It is simply another 
character for her to identify with herself. 

A more difficult undertaking? Yes, I 
grant you, much more difficult. Men’s réles 
in themselves are, as a rule, more difficult to 
portray than women’s, and, assuredly, for a 
woman to essay them is an undertaking 
doubly beset with difficulties. Because of the 
very obstacles to success, however, the sur- 
mounting of them becomes the more interest- 
ing. There is an exhilaration in conquering 
a difficulty which does not come with easy 
success, 

Most women’s parts are mere play. The 
characters are required to look pretty, to move 
gracefully, and to portray emotions natural to 
the average woman. The fascinating frivoli- 
ties of Frou Frou are a bagatelle compared 
with the intellectuality and philosophic study 
of Hamlet. Camille, with all her pathos and 
passion, is an easier study for a woman than 
L’ Aiglon with his heroic aspirations and frail 
infirmities. There is one woman’s part, how- 
ever, that I rank equally as a serious and ‘im- 
portant study with Hamlet and L’Aiglon. I 
refer to Phédre. As much thought and dra- 
matie ability is required to play the part of 
this wonderful woman as is necessary in por- 
traying the other two characters under dis- 

The three parts, each in its differ- 
ent way, I hold of equal importance. 

Much 
role lies in the feminine charm and magnet- 
ism with which the actress is capable of in- 
vesting the part. It is contended that in as- 
suming a man’s réle she is obliged to part 
with her strongest weapons, and that therefore 
more skill is required to achieve success. This 
is only partially true. Skill is undoubtedly 
demanded, but it is the skill which ean as- 
sume and depict the masculine charm and 
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of the success of the usual woman’s 
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magnetism which exists just as surely as does 
the feminine. It is not sufficient to look the 
man, to move like a man, and to speak like a 
man. The actress must think and feel like a 
man, to receive impressions as a man, and to 
exert that innate something which, for want 
of a better word, we call magnetism, just as a 
man unconsciously exerts it. 

This is the real identification of self in the 
character, a subject which has been well 
threshed by many writers. The actor must 
be the character, but must not allow the emo- 
tions belonging to it to run away with the 
governing reins. The mind of the actor 
should dominate and guide the characteristics 
of the réle. 

I have no methods of study. When I under- 
take a new réle I am that character for the 
time being. I study the physiology of the 
character and weld it out. No difference is 
required in the study of male characters. I 
think and try to feel as the character would 
do under given circumstances. If it is a 
historical play, I read everything I can find 
concerning the period, the manners, customs. 
trend of thought, and mode of dress. I study 
various translations of the play, and try to 
gather all the light upon it possible. If I am 
identifying myself with a man’s part, I speak, 
look, act, and think as a man. 

The story that I wear men’s clothes for 
months beforehand in order to become ac- 
customed to them and unconscious of self, is 
absurd. With the donning of the costume I 
am the character. Assuredly, yes, I believe 
in the influence of environment. Given the 
surroundings and the costume belonging to 
a character which I have previously studied, 
I am that personage and deport myself as he 
would do. Every movement must be that of 
the man. There must be no lapse into femi- 
nine graces, intonations, and cajoleries. There 
is no desire to do so when the part is thor- 
oughly absorbed. Fascination there can be— 
ma foi, yes!—but it must be that of the man, 
not of the woman. L’Aiglon shows play- 
fulness, affection, and cajolery in the scene 
with his grandfather, but they are those quali- 
ties as felt and exhibited by a boy and not as 
a woman. 

I have no special time or place for study. 
When I am working up a new rile, I think 
of nothing else until I have completely asso- 
ciated myself with the character. I will study 
in my carriage, in bed, when eating—all the 
time. Then, when the character is mine, it is 








MEN’S ROLES AS 
ready at any time to be assumed like a cos- 
tume, and it should be equally well-fitting. 

There is one important reason why I think 
a woman is better adapted to play parts like 
L’Aiglon and Hamlet than a man. These 
roles portray youths of twenty or twenty- 
one, with the minds of men of forty. A 
boy of twenty cannot understand the phi- 
losophy of Hamlet, nor the poetic enthusi- 
asm of L’Aiglon, and without understand- 
ing there is no delineation of character. 
There are no young men of that age capable 
of playing these parts, consequently an older 
man essays the réle. He does not look the 
boy, nor has he the ready adaptability of the 
woman, who can combine the light carriage 
of youth with the mature thought of the 
man. The woman more readily looks the 
part, yet has the maturity of mind to grasp it. 

The true artist neglects no detail of her 
work, however insignificant. There is as 
much art in throwing the arm about a wo- 
man’s shoulders as a man would throw it, as 
there is in the woman receiving the caress 
with the natural grace belonging to her. 
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“The infinite capacity for taking pains,” 
which is the hall-mark of genius, is never bet- 
ter demonstrated than in working up the de- 
tails of character delineation. Every stroke 
tells. One lapse from the bearing of the 
character destroys the illusion. True suc- 
cess is the masterly subjection of the thing de- 
sired by the individual. 

There is always a fascination in exploring 
new paths. Difficulties besetting the way are, 
as I said before, additional incentives to in- 
terest. Because my efforts in portraying 
purely feminine réles have met with apprecia- 
tion, I am all the more interested in essaying 
characters before untried by women. 

One must fhink to play Hamlet and 
L’Aiglon, and intellectual activity is a men- 
tal shower-bath, full of refreshing enjoy- 
ment. 

I enjoy playing all my réles, each in its 
own way; but at present I find most pleasure 


in the newest, those farthest removed in 


thought and action from any of the others, 
and the ones with most difficulties to over- 
come—L’Aiglon and Hamlet. 
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Natnsoox rroox with tucked yoke and flonnce, and Irish point. 
Catip’s CLoak of pleated blue bengaline with hood lined with satin. 
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S the cold weather 

advances, there 

are, of course, 
many more furs display- 
ed, and much more fur 
trimming is seen; but 
this is a winter when fur 
as a trimming is not as 
much used as the fur 
garments. These are to 
be had in all sorts and 
varieties of shapes, fol- 
lowing closely the lines 
of the cloth and velvet 
outer garments. An ex- 
tremely odd bolero, quite 
short, but very smart, is 
made of Astrakhan or 
Persian lamb, trimmed 
with black fox, which is 
put on around the jacket 
and facing an exagger- 
atedly high collar. The 
muff matches the coat, 
and the whole effect is 
becoming and certainly 
most unusual. Another 
rather uncommon jack- 
et that is worn with a 
brown velvet under-skirt 
has a blouse made of 
sable with the sable tails 
arranged to give the ef- 
fect of stripes. On this 





Reception gown of 


brown velvet and 
sable in bands. 
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blouse are a round collar 
of heavy guipure lace 
and a high collar of tuck- 
ed velvet. There are 
under-sleeves of the lace 
and a bunch of lace on 
the muff. The velvet 
skirt has tucks over the 
hips, but small ones 
stitched down which do 
not in the least add to 
the size of the hips. The 
blouse itself is so well 
cut that it does not make 
the figure look at all 
clumsy, but it is not a 
model to be followed by 
every woman regardless 
as to whether she is stout 
or slender, for it has a 
tendency to increase 
one’s size. 

Combining cloth or 
velvet and fur is rather a 
risky experiment, but it 
has been carried out suc- 
cessfully in some _ cos- 
tumes of the winter. A 
mode] that has met with 
considerable favor has an 
over-skirt and short Eton 
jacket of polka - dotted 
black velvet, the flounce 
on the under-skirt, the 














































Street gown of blue cloth 
and chinchilla; long 


cutaway coat. 
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waistcoat, the revers, the 
collar, and muff are all of 
black Astrakhan, and the 
two materials certainly 
look extremely well to- 
gether. The same idea 
has been repeated in a 
light tan cloth with seal- 
skin, but in this instance 
the contrast of the two 
colors is rather too pro- 
nounced to be really 
smart. 

The various shades of 
blue that are fashionable 
this winter require to be 
quite carefully chosen in 
order to get a becoming 
shade, for blue is a cold 
color for winter, and 
must be just the right 
tint or otherwise will 
seem poor and very try- 
ing to the skin. The 
difficulty has been obvi- 
ated on three or four of 
the new models for street 
gowns by introducing 
some other color—warm 
red, or a pinkish mauve 
with a good deal of gold 







































Opera cloak of silver- 
gray cloth with pansy 
velvet and cream 
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are needed. The stitch- 
ed velvet revers and 
fronts, or the collars and 
revers and fronts of some 
plain color covered with 
lines of black and silver, 
or black and gold braid, 
make a coat look exceed- 
ingly smart, as do also 
the gold and silver but- 
tons that go with this 
style of trimming. It is 
not necessary to intro- 
duce the color on the 
skirt. Indeed, it is a 
mistake in most in- 
stances to trim any skirt 
with a color, unless some 
inconspicuous braid be 
used, for the beauty of a 
skirt should depend upon 
its cut and its design. 
Occasionally an even- 


ing gown is seen of some 
light color or white sat- 
in, where the sole trim- 
ming consists of a nar- 
row tracery of gold or 
silver- around the skirt, 


or silver. All this some- 
how seems to give the 
light and warmth that P 


the same design being 
repeated at the top of the 
waist. The work must 
be of the finest, because 
so little of it is used. 


Evening cloak of rose 
brocade; yoke ard cuffs 
of pink velvet; white 


lace drapery on hood. 
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Hat OF DRAPED GREEN VELVET with white and brown speckled feather cauy 
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Wutre reir nat with black velvet drapery and bow ; two white doves as trimming. 
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ug Evening gown of 


7 white point des prit 
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ribbon; ruffle of chif- 


fon on bodice. 
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House gown of 
white cloth made 


in princesse form ; 


long slashes in skirt 
to show tucked un- 
* der-skirt. 
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considered especially 
smart this winter for 
this purpose, and 
some gowns that are 
most artistic in their 
lines and most becom- 
ing are, to use a tech- 
nical phrase, built of 
these cloths. A very 
unusual gown of 
white cloth is made in 
the princesse style, 
slashed at intervals to 
show an under-skirt of 
tucked cloth. This is 
not really tucked; 
there is a foundation 


on which is sewed the 
cloth. to represent A 





tucks. This makes the 
gown much lighter, 
while giving precisely 
the same appearance. 
Across the top~of the 
waist is a flat bolero 
of small tucks held 
down by stitched 
bands of the cloth or 
tiny gold buckles, and 
the neck is cut out 
and filled in with 















} 3 
oe "4 5 folds of chiffon. The 
f . v of - ; sleeves are in shawl 
Cai Ws. Ove Toodanue shape, and there are 
tucked under-sleeves 

with a narrow band at 
the wrist, fastened 


To new styles of house with a round gold buckle. The 


JAOKET OF PERSIAN LAMB AND GRAY Fox, with heads 
for decoration. 


gowns are many,and are of same idea is carried out in a 
expensive materials, with pale yellow cloth, but the 


a tendency to being close-fit- gown is only princesse in shape 
ting princesse gowns rather at the sides and back; in the 
than the flowing draperies front it is open to the neck, 
of the tea gown. White and shows the front of the 
or light shades of cloth are waist in tucks to match the 
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skirt, while long, 
straight ends of 
lace are draped 
across the top of 


the waist, fast- 
ening at either 
side of the 


throat with gold 
buckles; then 
the the 
lace fall loose 
down to the 
very hem of the 
garment. This 
same model is 
good in crépe de 


ends of 


Chine in any 
color that is 
light and deli- 
cate. 


The satin bro- 
eade waists have 


suddenly taken 
a new lease of 
life, and are now 
turned out by 
the dressmakers 
in rather a re- 
markable num- 
ber. The white 
satin with appli- 


qué of lace, the 
medallions in a 
rich cream yel- 
low, and an em- 


broidery of jet 
or coral, are 
among the very 


newest. These are in pleats with 
lace between, and the lace ap- 
pliqué is on the pleats them- 
selves, while there is a narrow 
line in front of the waist also. 
In spite of the intense feel- 
ing that exists against wearing 
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Carabiin Noor Yopdarisn 


Jacket or AsTRAKHAN with trimming of stone marten; white 
lamb waiatcoat, 


birds and feathers, many of the 
new hats are trimmed with 
them. An odd hat is of white 
felt trimmed with black velvet; 
directly in front are two white 
pigeons with bright coral eyes 
and beaks. 
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Reoertion cows of figured panne velvet over Astrakhan 
skirt and waistcoat 


ERHAPS the 
Pp most notice- 
able of all the 


new costumes this 
year are those made 
of velveteen, the 
plain and the polka 
dotted, the latter of 
plain colors with a 
polka dot of bright 
color, looking as 
though it were sunk 
into the material. 
These were to be 
seen at the Horse 


been chosen 
as being especially 
good, for there were 
no less than seventy 
gowns riade after 
it, fortunately, how- 
ever, not all of the 
same black and 
white, with the la- 
cing of light blue 
on the bolero jacket. 
The panne velvet 
waists with bands 
and collars of lace 
and gold braid- 
ing are certainly 
very smart with 
these polka-dotted 
velveteen skirts, al- 
though they both 
represent an almost 
universal style of 
dress in the very 
crude coloring, and 
the amount of fan- 
ciful trimming that 
seemsto be required. 
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CHILD’S FROCK 
HIS garment is a dainty creation that 
is sure to commend itself to the lovers 
of the picturesque gowning of little 

The pattern consists of one-half of 
back of skirt, one-half of front of same, one- 
half of back and one-half 
of front under-yoke, one- 
half of collar seamed over 
the shoulder, one-half of 
straight band, and 
one complete sleeve. The 
last founda- 
tion outer puff, 
turned-back cuff, and up- 
per portion of outer sleeve. 
The small yoke upon which 
the full flared skirt is gath- 
ered is shallow, descending 


SIMPLE 


girls. 


collar 


comprises 


sleeve, 


collar band 
to about one-half the depth 


from straight 


of the shoulder. The ful- 
hess of the skirt is dis- 
tributed about the lower 


edges of the yoke and as- 
sists the shape of the outer 
collar materially by caus- 
ing it to stand out some- 
what from the gown. 

The original model of 
this pretty garment was of 
bright blue cashmere, the 
collar and sleeves of white 
trimmed with 
tiny bows of black velvet, 
and stitched with 
silk. Where and 
when the seamstress is 
clever in adapting a pat- 
tern, the sleeves of the new 


bengalins 


scarlet 
desired 


garment may be set upon a plain lining form, 
and the body of the frock, finished around 
neck and armholes with a neat piping, may 
be made adjustable. This desirable feature of 
the new garment commends it for early wash 
dresses, or for serge or flannel frocks that are 
worn with fancy collars or guimpes. The pat- 














CHILD'S SIMPLE FROCK, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 348. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


tern allows for full hem. The upper sleeves 
are slit up the centre, stitched, and connected 
by small velvet bows. 

To make the garment of cashmere for little 
girl of six to eight will require 154 yards, to- 
gether with 115 yards of taffeta or bengaline 
for collar and sleeves. This 
quantity should be suffi- 
ecient for lining collar, 
cuffs, and upper sleeves. 


BOLERO COSTUME 
HE 


men 


wo- 
this 


pattern for 

published 
week represents a_three- 
piece skirt with double 
flared ruffles and a bolero 
jacket. with fancy lower 
The bolero pattern 
comprises one-half of back, 
one-half of front, 


sleeve. 


one 
foundation sleeve, one 
wristband, one puff, one 


outer sleeve, and one un- 
der-sleeve portion. 
The skirt pattern 
contains one-half 
of front gore, two 
side gores, the sec- 
ond of these being 
perforated to show 
position for the 
two narrow tucks 
near the edge of 
the inverted pleats 
that meet in the 
centre of the back. 
One-half of each 
of the two flared 
ruffles is included 
also. These ruffles are fitted over each other 
and are not to be stitched each to the skirt sep- 
arately. They are to be lapped to the depth of 
an inch and stitched together by machine. 
The upper edge of the double ruffle thus form- 
ed may be laid flat upon the skirt and stitched, 
or the ruffle may be arranged and stitched 











from the wrong side 
and turned over so as 
to conceal the stitch- 
ing. 

The illustrations 
show two methods of 
trimming. The first 
shows applied bands of 
checked cleth upon a 





BOLERO COSTU ME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 349, 
See advertisement in back pages. 
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plain cloth surface, and the second, bands of 
black panne velvet stitched and set upon the 
edges of ruffles to simulate an under bo- 
lero. 

Upon the bolero pattern will be found a 
line of perforations that will indicate the 
form for the outer portion. The lining of a 
given size may be cut the full size of the pat- 
tern. This should be faced with silk, panne 
velvet, moiré, Persian - embroidered cloth, or 
other chosen fabric. The facing should be cut 
to extend one inch beyond the position of per- 
forations. It should be applied and stitched 
flat before the outer portion is laid over it. 
The latter should be cut exactly following the 
outlines shown by perforations, but allowance 
must be made for a three-eighth-inch turning 
seam all round. 

The bolero is made with a single dart that 
brings it into the form in the front and an 
under-arm seam. The directions already sev- 
eral times given for making fancy sleeves 
may be followed in constructing sleeve of 
jacket No. 349. To recapitulate, make first 
the foundation sleeve, then the small lower 
puff. Now adjust the two, putting on the 
wristband, and finishing off with small but- 
ton and loop or button-hole. Over the puff 
now adjust the simulated middle sleeve, and 
over this the upper sleeve. Where special 
need exists for tacking the latter to the foun- 
dation sleeve, the upper sleeve may be turned 
inside out and the two sleeves may be (hand) 
run together at the inside seam. The upper 
and under sleeves may now be basted together 
at the top and fitted into the arm’s-eye. Here 
a single stitching that will take up both por- 
tions.of the sleeve may be made. Finish the 
arm’s-eye with a binding of ribbon or of bias 
silk. 

The garment is designed to be worn over 
sleeveless bodices. The skirt pattern includes 
pattern for the belt, which should be made of 
cloth, lined, interlined, and stitched. Prefera- 
bly the top of the skirt should be finished with 
narrow ribbon, and the cloth belt be tacked 
here and there to secure it in position. 

To make the costume of material 54 inches 
wide, and for a figure of medium size, 54% 
yards will be required, together with 1 yard 
of panne velvet or silk cut on bias for edge 
facing. The price of the pattern of costume 
is 50 cents, or 25 cents for bodice and 25 cents 
for skirt. Where separate sleeve is desired 
this may be purchased (in size 36 only) at 15 
cents. 
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SEWING-ROOM HINTS weight of a dress 
ROM time to time the question of the for growing girls 
proper length of little girls’ garments should be suspended da} 


comes up-to puzzle the mother’s mind and from the shoulders. 
mar her complete satisfaction until it is prop- Where for any reason 
erly decided by some other authority than her the frock must be 
own. Harper’s Bazar patterns are cut with made in waist and 
such modern touches from month to month, _ skirt portions, the lat- 
that there would seem to be little opportunity ter should be made 
for trouble of any kind to occur to the gar- on an under-waist. 

ments made from them. Yet in a 
pattern of any given size for growing 
children, a difficulty may exist in the 
mind of the seamstress using it if the 
child for whom the frock is being made 
happens to be under the estimated height 
or above it. To obviate the possibility of 





















confusion on this point a diagram is pub- 
lished herewith, showing the lengths of 
gowns for girls of from two to sixteen 
years. These are the prevailing lengths 
in which fashionable frocks are made, yet 
there are individual figures that will re- 
quire to have the length slightly altered, 
either shortened or added to. This point 
should be weighed carefully in the case 
of little girls that are pronouncedly plump 
or unusually thin. 

Girls’ frocks usually should be hemmed 
at the foot in preference to finishing with 
a facing; where the latter becomes neces- 
sary, as in the renovation or cutting over 
of an adult’s dress, the fa- 
cing should be turned up so 
earefully all round that no 
portion of it is to be seen. A 
good pressing-board should 
be at hand always when the 
process of dressmaking is 
going on, and the hem of the 
small girl’s frock should be 
pressed as carefully as that 
of the garment for a woman. 
If the garment be of cloth, 
the hem should be turned 
and basted up first, then 
sponged and pressed, and 
last the machine-stitching, 
where this is employed, 
should be done. In the case 
of finishing by hand, the 
sewing may be done before 
sponging and pressing. The 
seams should be finished in- 
side by over-casting. Wher- 
ever possible the entire 


Tue proper length for lit- 
tle girls’ skirts at various 
ages. 


BOLERO COSTUME. 
i Cut Pattern No, 349. 
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Ga sy MARIA BLAX 


MENU 
Oysters 
Soup 
Cream of chestnuts. 


Side Dishes 
Filets of smoked tongue. 
Pickled oysters. 
Shrimps stuffed with anchovy butter. 


Celery and hazel-nuts. 


Fish 


Filet of sole in potato-boat. 


CREAM OF CHESTNUTS 
AVE three pounds of French chestnuts; 
make a small incision in each. Put 
them over a brisk fire in a frying-pan, 
toss them all the time during six minutes; 
while hot remove both shells and skins, put 











FOUR SIDE 


DISHES. 


inem in a covered saucepan with two quarts 
of good broth, and boil them forty minutes. 
Remove from the saucepan, cut one pint of 
the chestnuts.in small squares, and set aside 
for future use. Pass the remaining ones 
through a strainer, pouring in some*of the 
broth to help the sifting. Put back the purée 
in a clean saucepan, add to_it two quarts of 
good chicken consommé, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper; boil slowly 
for ten minutes. 


FOR TWELVE COVERS 


Entrées 
Sweetbread with asparagus tips. 
Stuffed woodeock. 
Roast 
Roasted Hare. 
Mousseline de foie gras truffée. 
Assorted salad. 
Dessert 
Frozen pudding, Parisienne. 
Fancy cakes. 


Salad of fruits with whipped cream. 
Coffee. Bonbons. 


Add one pint of good, rich cream; boil five 
minutes more, and remove from the fire. Add 
two table-spoonfuls of fresh butter and the 
square pieces of chestnuts. Stir gently and 
serve hot in cups. The chicken consommé for 
the purée of chestnuts is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: Singe, draw, and wash one 
large fowl; put it in a soup-kettle with a veal 
knuckle cut in pieces, and three quarts of cold 
water. Watch the boiling moment so as to 
skim it thoroughly; after this put in half a 
glass of cold water. Five minutes later skim 
again; do ihe same thing three times. 
with one-half table-spoonful of salt, two good- 
sized sliced carrots, two white turnips, a bou- 
quet of three sprigs of parsley, one branch of 
white celery, two leeks, one small bay-leaf, 
and two cloyes. Cook slowly four hours with 
nearly covered saucepan. Take out all the 
meat and vegetables, strain the consommé 
through a fine strainer, and use it for the 
purée. It may be made the previous day. 


Season 














FILETS OF SOLE IN POTATO-BOAT. 














CHRISTMAS 


FILETS OF SMOKED TONGUE 
Cut in small strips six thin slices of cold 
smoked tongue; pour over two table-spoonfuls 
of French dressing mixed with one table- 
spoonful of capers. Arrange the filets in a 
small side-dish, placing at the ends a few 
leaves of watercress. 


PICKLED OYSTERS 

Remove the tendons of two dozen pickled 
oysters, drain them, dress them nicely on a 
pretty side-dish, and pour over three table- 
spoonfuls of ordinary French dressing. Crush 
through a strainer two hard-boiled eggs, mix 
them with one-half teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard, sprinkle this over the oysters, and place 
around them a few small of white 
celery. 


leaves 


STUFFED SHRIMPS 


Peel off the shells of one pint of large 
shrimps, put them in a bowl of ice-water for 
thirty minutes, wipe them dry with a clean 
napkin, and split them in two Jengthwise 
without separating them. Put in. the centre 
of each one-half teaspoonful of’ anchovy. but- 
ter, close them gently, and arrange them in 
a small glass dish with a few parsley leaves. 

CELERY 


AND HAZEL-NUTS 


Cut in round, thin slices one pound of large 
hazel-nuts; cut in the same way four very 
crisp celery hearts. Mix with one salt-spoon- 
ful of table salt; dress them with a few white 
leaves of celery around; and serve all the 
hors-d’eeuvre on a silver platter, as_ illus- 
trated. 


DINNERS 














SW EETBREADS 


WITH ASPARAGUS TIPS. 


FILETS OF SOLE IN POTATO-BOAT 


Remove the heads and skins of four very 
fresh flounders not exceeding one-half pound 
each; make four filets of each, trim them 
neaity, wash and dry them with a clean towel. 
Beat three eggs with one teaspoonful of salt 
and one salt-spoonful of black pepper. Dip 
each filet thoroughly in it, and then roll in 
fme bread crumbs freshly made. Fold each 
filet funnel-shape, and secure with a wooden 
toothpick. Put them, not touching each 
other, in the frying-basket, and plunge in 
plenty of good hot fat not quite boiling. 
After five minutes they will be crisp and of a 
golden color. Lift up the basket and remove 
the filets to a warm platter, remove the tooth- 
picks, and have ready a boat made of potatoes, 
in which they should be served at once. Fried 
dishes must never wait a moment, otherwise 
they lose their crispness. For the boat peel 
and slice thinly two quarts of long potatoes, 
and cut the slices straw-fashion. Wash them 
only after peeling, and do not dry them; their 
humidity will make them stiek. to the form of 
the boat. There must be 











two boat forms, one larger 
than the other. They are 
made with a piece of gal- 
vanized-wire mosquito-net- 
ting. The second boat 
must be half an inch small- 
er than the first all around. 
When the first boat is all 
garnished with the straw- 
potatoes, carefully place the 
smaller one inside, not 
disturbing the potatoes; 
that second form will keep 
them in shape. The frying- 
pan being usually round, it 
is wise to use the fish-kettle 








ROAST HARE 


WITH BACON, 


instead. Plunge the boats 
in plenty of very hot fat, 
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and fry for six minutes. Lift up the tray, 
let drain for half a minute, and remove 
with care the smaller boat. Remove the po- 
tato-boat to a warm long platter. Arrange 
immediately the filets in it. While dressing 
the dish, fry the remaining potatoes in the 
same way, but for only four minutes. Serve 
around the boat, and decorate with a few 
large shrimps as illustrated. This dish is 
perfectly novel in the way it is served, and not 
expensive; it has a very pretty effect. 
MUSHROOM SAUCE 

Peel and wash one-half pound of fresh 
mushrooms, dry well, chop fine, put them 
in a clean towel, and squeeze out the water. 
Chop separately three table-spoonfuls of pars- 
ley; chop also half a table-spoonful of shal- 
lots. Put in a small saucepan one and a half 
table-spoonfuls of butter; when melted, put 


HARPER'S 


BAZAR 


and plunge them in cold water. Drain well 
over a.clean towel. Put them in a flat sauce- 
pan with one-half a pint of good beef broth. 
Cook them over a slow fire until all the broth 
is absorbed; turn them over once, having care 
not to break them. They must become of a 
light brown color. Add again two gills of 
broth; cook till reduced to half; place the 
sweetbreads on a warm platter. Procure one 
jar or ¢an of the best asparagus tips, remove 
them with care, and dip them one by one in 
cold water. Lay them on a clean napkin to 
drain. Cut them two inches long, and put, 
just long enough to warm, in the gravy re- 
maining from the sweetbreads. Arrange them 
on one side of the platter as illustrated. Re- 
move the saucepan from the fire, and add two 
table-spoonfuls of fresh butter. Stir well with 
the gravy, and pour it over the sweetbreads. 
Serve very hot. 
STUFFED WOODCOCK 





the shallots in. Cook 
three minutes, _ stir- 
ring constantly, and 
add to it mushrooms 
and parsley. Cook 
three minutes more, 
always stirring. Add 


one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of flour; mix well 
with 


one salt-spoon- 
ful of salt, one-half 
one of pepper, then 





pour over while stir- 





Pick and singe one 


dozen nice fat wood- 
cock. Keep the tail, 
wings, and head of 


one; cut the feet and 
seald the heads of the 
others; remove the 
eyes. Cut the skin at 
the back of the neck 
down to the lower part 
of the back, remove al] 








ring one-half pint of 
good warm consom- 
mé.*Cover the sauce- 
pan; cook very slowly for fifteen minutes, re- 
move from the fire, and finish the sauce with 
two table-spoonfuls of very fresh butter. Mix 
well and serve with the fish. 

This sauce could be made the day before. 
When ready to serve, put the pitcher contain- 
ing it in the double-boiler to heat for fifteen 
minutes. Serve in a hot sauce-boat. 


SWEETBREADS WITH ASPARAGUS TIPS 

Put in lukewarm water for one hour three 
pairs of nice large sweetbreads. Remove all 
the fat and skin with the utmost care; do not 
leave the slightest particle of them; this is a 
very important point. Rinse them well in 
cold water, and put them in a saucepan with 
two quarts of cold water, one good- 
sized onion, sliced, two cloves, three sprigs 
of parsley, one bay-leaf, one-half table- 
spoonful of salt. Boil ten minutes, remove, 


STUFFED WOODCOCK. 


the backbone, and 
draw from the. back, 
leaving the liver in. 


Wipe the bird all over 
with a clean towel, sprinkle all over with 
one salt-spoonful of salt and quarter of a one 
of pepper. Remove the fat of two imported 
goose livers, put them in a flat saucepan with 
one pint of Madeira wine, add to it one-half 
pound of black truffles peeled very thinly and 
cut in small pieces. Let simmer six minutes 
over the fire, basting constantly with a wooden 
spoon; remove from the fire, lift up the livers 
and truffles and let cool off. Reserve the 
gravy for future: use. Cut the livers in 
slices, making twelve in all. Put one slice of 
the liver and one-twelfth part of the truffles 
in each bird. Fill up the breast. Stitch the 
back with fine white thread; pass the head 


under the wing and 0bring it to 
the front, the bill standing up as _illus- 
trated. With a trussing-needle draw a piece 


of twine through the wings to hold them on 
the back, and do the same for the legs. This 
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must be done with care; they must look very 
plump. Place the birds in a flat saucepan, 
cover them with a very thin blanket of lard- 
ing-pork; pour over the remaining Madeira; 
add to it one pint of meat jelly; put a piece 
of buttered paper over the saucepan, and cover 
tightly. Cook twenty-five minutes, not too 
fast. Baste twice. Remove the pork, cut the 
strings, and dress the birds as follows on a 
warm round platter. Put in the centre a 
square piece of bread larger at the base, place 
the birds against it as illustrated, filling up 
between with a few watercress leaves. Pro- 
cure some thin wire, and fasten the head, 
wings, and tail to the bird which goes on 
top. 

Send to the table very hot, and send at the 
same time the gravy in 
which the birds have 
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one salt-spoonful of pepper, two teaspoonfuls 
of chopped parsley. Place the pan over the 
fire for one minute only, and serve the gravy 
in a hot sauce-boat with the hares. 


PATE OF GOOSE LIVERS AND TRUFFLES 


The day before using, put on the ice four 
cans of imported goose livers. The next day, 
when ready to use, open the cans, and when 
the livers are taken out, remove all the’ fat. 
Have a half-pound can of truffles; wash 
and peel the truffles very thinly, and slice the 
largest ones. Chop the remaining small pieces 
with the peelings, put them in a small sauce- 
pan with one and a half gills of Madeira and 
two whole shallots. Put over the fire four 
minutes, tossing them; remove the truffles 

and also the shallots; 





been cooked, removing 
first all the fat 
straining it. 


and 


ROASTED HARE 
Procure two nice fat 
hares about two and 
one - half pounds 
weight each, and have 


them skinned. The 
flesh is better than 
that of smaller ones. 
Draw them and cut 


the thin skins on each 
side of the stomach, 
close to the ribs. Wipe 





well all over with a 
clean wet towel. Cut 
the rind from two PATE OF GOOSE 


pounds of nice bacon, 

and slice the bacon very thin. Sprinkle the 
hares with one salt-spoonful of black pepper, 
but no salt. Wrap all around with the slices 
of bacon, secure with twine, and place the 
hares in the roast-pan with two gills of good 
broth, or, if not handy, one teaspoonful of 
beef extract diluted in the same quantity of 
warm water. Roast in moderate oven for 
thirty minutes, basting every ten minutes. 
Remove the twine, and serve on a hot platter 
as illustrated, putting the nicest pieces of 
bacon over the top. Leave the gravy in the 
pan, and finish it with this seasoning: skim 
the fat from the surface; add then two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped gherkins, one table- 
spoonful of dry mustard diluted in a little cold 
water, two dessert-spoonfuls of wine vinegar, 
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LIVERS AND TRUFFLES. 


leave the remainder of 
the wine in the sauce- 
pan, and pour over it 
one-half pint of meat 
jelly. 

Cut the livers in 
half-inch squares, and 
put them in the sauce- 
pan over a slow fire 
four minutes; baste 
them well; select half 
of the best pieces of 





liver and lay them 
aside; put the bal- 
ance left in the 
saucepan through a 
strainer, and let this 
purée cool off in a 
bowl. Add to it four 


raw eggs, one heaping 
teaspoonful of salt, 
one salt-spoonful of pepper, two gills more of 
meat jelly. Work it well with a 
spoon for ten minutes. It must be very 
smooth like a light purée. Now butter well 
all around a plain mould of one quart and a 
half with very fresh butter. With a pointed 
knife place a few of the sliced truffles first at 
the bottom and after around, making any 
preferred design. 

Put a thick layer of the purée all around, 
then add to it the squares of liver and the re- 
maining truffles, including the chopped ones, 
which have been well mixed with the balance 
of the purée. Place the mould in ice as for 
ice-cream. Unmould four hours after on a 
silver platter as illustrated, with some water- 
cress around. Prepare the day before using. 


wooden 
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ASSORTED SALAD 

Cut all the white, tender part of one bunch 
of nice, fresh table celery in pieces half an 
inch long, add to it all the small white leaves. 
Remove the withered leaves of one quart of 
doucette, but leaving each head in whole. 

Wash well the two salads in plenty of cold 
water, then put them in ice-water one hour be- 
fore using so as to have them very crisp. Par- 
boil for two hours two bunches of red beets, 
drain and bake them for one hour. Peel, and 
when cold slice them thin. Drain the salad 
in a salad-basket or in a clean towel, not 
squeezing it. Add the beets to it, then mix 
the following French dressing in a bowl: One 
teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of white 
pepper, one-half teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
four salad-spoonfuls of olive oil, two of tar- 
ragon vinegar. Pour the 
salad, stir gently with 


mixture over the 
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with a sharp knife cut them in small pieces. 
Peel and cut in small slices four red bananas, 
and do the same with four peaches. Peel and 
take out the seeds of two pounds of hot-house 
grapes. Put all these fruits in a bowl. Squeeze 
the juice of two large oranges in another 
bowl, and add to it half a pound of powdered 
sugar, one-half pint of Maraschino, one gill 
of brandy, three table-spoonfuls of fine crack- 
ed ice; mix well. Fill up each pineapple with 
the fruits, and pour over the dressing, reserv- 
ing a few grapes to decorate the cream. 

Beat very stiff one quart and a pint of good 
fresh cream. When stiff add to it one-half 
pound of powdered sugar and one gill of Mara- 
schino; mix gently. Put the cream in a high, 
round fruit-dish, and put the remaining 
grapes around the cream as illustrated. 

Procure some fresh moss, and put it in 

plenty of cold water 








two forks, and serve. a the previous day to 
~~ e* make it very green. 
FROZEN PUDDING A ae When ready to dress 
Parboil for three  ~@£ the fruit, shake the 
minutes one pound of 6" moss in a napkin 
sweet almonds and and then arrange it 
quarter of a one of bit- on a round tray. 
ter ones; dry them in Place the pineapples 
a clean towel, skin and around the bowl of 
pound them in a mor- cream, and serve very 
tar with two pounds of cold. 





powdered sugar; it 

must become like a 

paste. Add then the 

yolks of sixteen raw 

eggs, mix well, and 

add two quarts of rich FRUIT SALAD 
eream boiled; mix 

again. Put everything in a saucepan over the 


fire. Watch when it is getting warm, so as to 
stir it with a wooden spoon, as it must thicken 
like custard. Do not boil it by any means. 
When it has thickened, pass it through 
a strainer, then pour into a fancy mould 
of two quarts. Put it to freeze for five hours 
the same way as an ordinary ice-cream; 
arrange a pretty napkin over a silver platter, 
unmould, and serve around it three kinds of 
jellies—of orange, apricots, and mirabelle. 
Serve with it some fancy cakes. 





SALAD OF FRUIT WITH WHIPPED CREAM 
Select one dozen of the smallest pineapples, 
cut them one-third from the top, and scoop 
them out almost entirely. Peel three necta- 
rine oranges, remove all the thin skins, and 





WITH WHIPPED CREAM, 


CAFE A LA FRANCAISE 

In the illustration is 
shown how they serve 
the coffee in French 
families. To avoid the 
interruption in the 
conversation, which is generally most enjoy- 
able and at its height at the time of the des- 
sert, we have a small table in the drawing- 
room, from which the coffee is served. The 
hostess leaves the dining-room and goes to the 
drawing-room, followed by her guests. There 
she will pour the coffee, and the gentlemen 
will pass it around, offering at the same time 
the bonbons. Later those who wish to smoke 
may go to the smoking-room; but this way of 
serving the coffee in the drawing-room will 
keep many from leaving the ladies. 





COFFEE 

Ten minutes before serving, grind quite 
fine one-half pound of good coffee. Rinse the 
coffee-pot first with boiling water, and put the 
ground coffee over the filter and the top 
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strainer over. Pour over it one quart of boil- also, with hot water, the silver coffee-pot, then 
ing water, a little at a time. After each time pour the coffee into it, taking care not to 
you pour the water put the lid over. Rinse, shake it, or it would not be clear. 














A THANKFUL HEART 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Thou art not rich, thou art not poor, 
Thy fortune keeps the middle way; 

No ills thy strength cannot endure, 
Apportioned to the passing day. 

Thou art not young, thou art not old, 
Yet, calm, thou seest thy years depart; 

And joys are thine,—a thousandfold,— 
Because thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


A Thankful Heart for Life alone— 
For Beauty in the earth and skies, 
(And for such share as thou dost own 
By happy gift of seeing eyes),— 
For human Love’s endearing bond 
Where stanchly thou dost bear thy part,— 
For solace here, and hope beyond,— 
For all, thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


So, to this day of crowning cheer, 
By easy course thy steps did tend, 
Since with each day of all the year 
Some grateful leaven thou didst blend. 
No chance thy prize from thee can wrest; 
While Life shall last thou shalt not part 
With that good gift (of all, the best) 
The treasure of a Thankful Heart. 
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June the club-wo- 
country have 
interested in 
4 thing that relates to Wiscon- 
sin, for, although Milwaukee 
focussed the welcome at that 
the entire State was practically hostess, 
and the ease and suc- 
with which was 
accomplished the great 
and complex biennial 
are understood when 
the fame of Wiscon- 
sin clubs for executive 
skill and graceful hos- 
pitality is appreciated. 
This autumn Racine 
club-women have put 
themselves individual- 
ly on record as fully 
up to the Wisconsin 
standard in the royal 
welcomeand admirable 
entertainment which 
they gave, through 
three days, to the Wis- 
consin State Federa- 
tion in its fourth an- 
nual meeting. All the 
State officers were pres- 
and between two 
and three hundred del- 
egates and _ visitors, 
and every woman went 
away feeling that her 
pleasure and comfort 
had been an individual 
care of the hostesses. 
Guild Hall, the place 
selected for the meeting, was beautifully dec- 


AINCE last 
— men of the 
closely 


been 
every- 
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time, 


cess 


ent, 


MRS. 
President of Racine, 


WILLIAM 


orated for the event. The walls and balconies 
hung with fine Oriental rugs, Indian 
shawls, and gay draperies, contributing a 
brilliant as well as delightfully cozy effect. 
The stage was banked with palms, American 
Beauty and chrysanthemums. This 
elaborate attractive treatment was the 


were 


roses, 


and 


HAMILTON 





HOWARD CROSBY, 
Wisconsin, Woman’s Club. 





WELCH. 


work of the Decorating Committee, of which 
Mrs. Percival Fuller was the chairman and in- 
spiration. Mrs. Fuller and her aides have set 
a standard for all similar service that it will 
be difficult to surpass or even to reach. On 
one of the evenings of the meeting the club 
a beautiful reception to its visitors, 
of which Mrs. Frank 
Bull, chairman, and 
her Social Committee 
made a marked suc- 
cess. It is invidious, 
indeed, to single out 
any one committee in 
the local list when all 
proved so efficient. The 
Racine club gave it- 
self unreservedly to the 
service of the visiting 
federation, and _ the 
story of how splendid- 
ly this purpose was ac- 
complished will long 
be told by all who were 
its guests at that time. 
Mrs. Henry G. Mitch- 
ell, as chairman of the 
local committee of 
arrangements, covered 
the details of the work 
by a most perfect sys- 
tem, and through her 


gave 


lieutenants and their 
assistants it was ad- 
mirably carried out. 


There was not a hitch 
from the beginning to 
the end of the meet- 
ing. Besides the com- 
mittees already mentioned, the work was di- 
vided among the Reception Committee, chair- 
Miss Nellie Gordon; Credentials, Mrs. 

Vaughan; Information, Mrs. W. W. 
Dingee; Club Exhibit, Miss Martha S. Vorce; 
Entertainment, Mrs. C. M. Hambright; Ho- 
tels and Railroad, Mrs. Leo A. Piel; Place of 
Meeting, Mrs. D. O. Hibbard; Music, Mrs. W. 


Inan, 


H. M. 
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H. Crosby; and Finance, Mrs. Walter Stearns. 
Aside from their collective occupation of 
hostess, a number of the members of the club 
contributed individually to the federation 
meeting. A delightful number of the pro- 
gramme, on the afternoon that “ Current Lit- 
erature on the Position of Women” was dis- 
cussed, was the paper by Mrs. Vincent Stone, 
of Racine, dealing with Robert Grant’s Un- 
leavened Bread, which was clever, witty, and 
very timely. In the election of officers, Mrs. 
William Howard Crosby, president of the 
club, was made auditor. 

The Racine Woman’s Club is a young but 
most progressive organization. It was formed 
in 1896 with a membership of sixty, which has 


now been increased 
and limited to one 
hundred and twenty- 
five. The club has 


proved a strong influ- 
ence for good in the 
city, lending its aid to 
all civie work that is 
at all within its prov- 
ince, besides being re- 
sponsible for the origi- 
nating of much of it. 
Three years ago the 
club established read- 
ing-rooms for children 
in different parts of 
the city. The rooms 
are cozily and attrac- 
tively furnished and 
well supplied with 
books suited to chil- 
dren, who go to the 
rooms to read, and are 
also permitted to take 
books home. The work 
has accomplished most 
impressive results. For 
two years Mrs. Crosby 
has been the president 
of the elub, and under 
her leadership its in- 
fluence has in- 
creased and strengthened. 


MRS. 


HENRY 
Vice-President of Racine 
been 
One of the excel- 
lent enterprises in which she has been largely 
instrumental has been in affording an oppor- 
tunity to the citizens of Racine to hear fine 
music, good lectures, and other attractive en- 
tertainments in courses given under the au- 
spices of the club. Mrs. Crosby is a fine pre- 
siding officer, a woman of wide culture and 
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talent which, united with great personal 
charm, make her an almost ideal president. 
Mrs. Henry G. Mitchell, the vice-president, is 
fully competent to be Mrs. Crosby’s other self, 
as has been shown in her recent work in be- 
half of the federation meeting. 


HE meeting of the Wisconsin State Fed- 

eration was edifying to all concerned. 
The educational interests which are close to 
its women were throughout well presented and 
suggestively discussed. The State member- 
ship is divided into ten districts, a vice-presi- 
dent standing at the head of each. The re- 
ports of these district vice-presidents, given 
at each annual meeting, cover the federa- 
tion’s work briefly but 
comprehensively. The 
question of woman 
suffrage in school 
matters was brought 
up in one of the ses- 
sions, and although 
this question in its 
broadest sense is avoid- 
ed at federation meet- 
ings, the matter at Ra- 
cine was allowed to 
come before the body, 
with the result that 
the convention ap- 
pointed a committee to 
consider a_ resolution 
petitioning the Legis- 
lature for suffrage for 
women in school elec- 
tions. Mrs. Neville, the 
retiring president of 
the federation, was ap- 
pointed chairman of 
the committee, with 
Mrs. Chynoweth and 
Mrs. R. G. Thwaites 
of Madison, Mrs. Hew- 
itt Kunochs and Mrs. 
H. M. Vaughan of Ra- 
cine, as members. A 
report was made from 
the State Consumers’ League, whose growth 
and activity are almost phenomenal. 

At the election Mrs. Henry W. Youmans, 
of Waukesha, was elected president, suecceed- 
ing Mrs. Ella Hoes Neville. Some of the 
other officers of the federation are—vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Edgar P. Sawyer, Oshkosh; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Thomas H. Brown, 
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Milwaukee; auditor, Mrs. W. H. 
Racine. 


Crosby, of 


RECENT account, in this department, of 

the National Society, Daughters of 1812, 
referred to it as the National Society of 
New England Women. The error, though 
regrettable, is perhaps excusable, for Mrs. 
William Gerry Slade, president - general 
Daughters 1812, was the founder and for 
some time president of the Society of New 
England Women. The Empire State Society, 
Daughters of 1812, of which Mrs. Slade is 
also president, will hold its annual Honor Day 
celebration on Wednesday, December 19, at 
Delmonico’s, New York city. Last year Hon- 
or Day took the form of a breakfast to Mrs. 
J. ©. Croly, and this year it will be a recep- 
tion and luncheon to guests of honor who 
have won distinction in army and nayy ser- 
vice. It is the custom of the society at this 
time to extend the courtesies of the occasion 
to club presidents and the members of their 
clubs, or others who may wish to be present. 
These may purchase extra cards from Mrs. 
George B. Wallis, Jr., 244 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York city. All cards must be 
ordered before December 17. 


HE statement just issued by the Woman’s 
Era Club of Boston is a history in detail 
of the now celebrated case of the refusal on 
the part of the General Federation to recog- 
nize at Milwaukee last June the credentials 
of Mrs. Ruffin, a member of the club, and its 
duly accredited delegate. The document takes 
up the four points brought forward by its 
critics, following the action. These are—first, 
that Massachusetts and the Woman’s Era 
Club are to be condemned for attempting to 
foree the color question upon the biennial 
when least prepared for it; second, that the 
action of the president of the federation, 
Mrs. Lowe, in admitting the Woman’s Era 
Club was never ratified by the Board, there- 
fore the Board’s action was perfectly legal; 
third, that Mrs. Ruffin should have accepted 
a compromise, should have been willing to 
forego the privilege of representing the club 
of which she was president and enter the con- 
vention as a delegate from Massachusetts, 
which privilege was offered her; fourth, that 
colored women should confine themselves to 
their own clubs and the large field of work 
open to them there. 
In reply the official statement relates the 
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objects and aims of the Woman’s Era Club, 
which are like those of most other clubs, viz., 
the broadening and deepening of woman’s 
sphere and opportunities. To further these 
aims the club joined the Massachusetts State 
Federation, association with which “ had been 
such that the possibility of colored discrimi- 
nation had been lost sight of.” Under these 
circumstances, when the Woman’s Era Club 
was invited by Mrs. Anna B. West, State 
chairman of correspondence for Massachu- 
setts, to join the General Federation, “ it 
accepted the offer in all sincerity.” The club 
went through the prescribed form in making 
its application for membership, and a reply 
was received, signed by Mrs. Lowe, which ex- 
pressed the satisfaction, etc., of the federa- 


tion at the desire of the club to enter. 
The dues were forwarded, a receipt and 
certificate of membership were received, 
and a ratification of the action of the 


president, Mrs. Lowe, was received by Mrs. 
West, dated May 14, 1900, and signed by Mrs. 
Kendrick, the corresponding secretary of the 
General Federation. The club at considera- 
ble pains decided to undertake the expense of 
sending a delegate to Milwaukee, feeling that 
membership in the federation was an honor 
that brought obligation. The well-known story 
of what happened at Milwaukee is repeated 
with the statement that after the adjourn- 
ment of the biennial, Mrs. Ruftin found 
in the mail-box at the hotel an envelope con- 
taining the amount of dues paid by the Wo- 
man’s Era Club; that it was then impossible 
to return it, and that it is therefore now held 
under protest. The document concludes thus: 

“The matter stands here. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has no color 
line in its constitution, there is nothing in 
its constitution, in its oft-published statement 
of ideas and aims, in its supposed advanced 
position upon humanitarian questions, to lead 
any club, with like aims and views, to ima- 
gine itself ineligible for membership. The 
Woman’s Era Club having been regularly 
admitted, no legal or moral ground can 
possibly be found upon which it could be ruth- 
lessly thrown out, at the pleasure of a few in- 
dividuals. As a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation, the Woman’s Era 
Club is still a member of the General Federa- 
tion, although it feels itself justified in hold- 
ing its membership on the ground of its ad- 
mittance by Mrs. Lowe and ratification by the 
Board.” 
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E want all the color- that we 
“an get at Christmas, all the 


suggestion possible of merry- 
making and good-cheer. It is 
the great gala day of the year. 
On Thanksgiving we rejoice in nature’s boun- 
ty, the fruits that are ours, but at Christmas 
our attitude should alter. We should be less 
concerned with what has come to us than with 
that which we give out to others. For this 
reason everything in the house should wear 
a holiday look. The house itself should be 
for a festival. Radiance, light, 
movement, all the giving-out qualities should 
be everywhere felt. The windows should sug- 
gest them, the fireside, y 
the doorway, the halls, 
and the table. Nothing 
should be without its 
little touch. 

By common consent 
—that common consent 
which results from an 
instinctive recognition 
of the fact that those 
things which nature 
yields at Christmas are 
those which it is proper 
to use in a celebration 
of the day—by common 
eonsent, then,  ever- 
greens in all northern 
countries are universal- 
ly used at Christmas. 
They are always handy, 
and they come with- 
in easy reach of rich 
and poor. Country 
people have only to go 
into the woods for a 
branch which is theirs 
without the asking; and those who live in 
town have only to carry a few cents into the 
streets, where evergreens are to be found at 
all the groceries or in wagons lining the curb- 
stones. This ability, for rich and poor alike, 
to provide themselves with the means of mak- 
ing their houses beautiful at Christmas, be- 
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“DECORATED WITH A ROPE OF HEMLOCK.” 


longs pre-eminently to Christmas—that day 
in which the opportunity for good-will is uni- 
versal. 

In the five illustrations which accompany 
this paper some attempt has been made to 
show with what simple materials the look of 
Christmas may be added to a room. The 
sideboard, for instance, which no one ever 
wants to disarrange unduly, has had a festive 
air lent to it by two small evergreen-trees 
placed at either end and by a wreath suspend- 
ed over the mirror. This wreath is of mistle- 
toe. A more decorative look might have been 
added by tying the wreath with a broad red 
satin ribbon. Or again, the wreath might have 
been made of holly berries and not tied at all. 
A star might have been 
substituted. Any of 
these could, again, have 
been made of laurel 
leaves, hemlock, or 
ground-pine, the scarlet 
bow always adding the 
touch of color. The lit- 
tle evergreens in pots 
might have their places 
taken by bunches of 
laurel leaves in vases, 
the object being to sug- 
gest by the use of sim- 
ple materials a feeling 
of the festival. 

I have known many 
beautiful Christmas 
dinner-tables, some that 
have seated twenty or 
more guests, and been 
set out with family 
plate representing heir- 
looms vf several gener- 
ations, tables that have 
been decorated with a 
profusion of flowers fresh from country green- 
houses and exquisite in their loveliness. And 
I have been at children’s dinners when merry- 
making prevailed, and the centre of the table 
was adorned with a small Nuremberg Christ- 
mas tree, lighted with its candles and hung 
with its tiny toys, a Christmas tree cherished 
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for the sake of its associations, and carefully 
preserved from one season to another. I have 
been at many, as | said, but for charm and 
beauty and suggestiveness I have never known 
one to exceed in its loveliness a table set out 
with nothing but holly berries. The illustra- 
tion which is given can only convey a sugges- 
tion of what was done on this particular occa- 
sion, and necessarily shows a small table, so 
that its details could come within the require- 
ments of an allotted space on these pages. 

The mahogany table at which places for 
ten were laid was round and bare, highly pol- 
ished, of course, so that it shone like the crys- 
tal and silver with which it was set. It had 
no cloth and the side lights in the room were 
turned down, so that all the shine and lustre 
in the apartment were concentrated on it. The 
drop-light from the chandelier was brought 
low, so that it was only a little above the tops 
of the candles. This was shaded with red. 
The candles also had red shades, and each 
shade was decorated with a bunch of red holly 
berries with their leaves. A wreath of red 
holly was placed in the centre of the table. 
Bunches of red holly were scattered about the 
table, one in each napkin, too. The bonbons 
were red and shaped like the holly berry. I 
doubt whether half the charm could have been 
lent to such a table had a cloth been laid. 
The white linen would necessarily have been 
a distraction. In this instance the appoint- 
ments were so exquisite, and the effect so 
lovely, that one forgave the innovation. A 
long, narrow table, one seating twenty persons, 
would have to be carefully studied before the 
cloth was omitted, and 
the table, before all else, 
would have to be like 
this one—of mahogany 
and highly polished, so 
that the suggestion of 
light and glitter could 
always be given. Then 
again, no side lights 
should be permitted in 
the room. 

If any one has a mir- 
ror in either a dining- 
room or parlor, it can 
be charmingly 
ted with a rope of hem- 
lock and some bunches 
of holly. The larger the 
mirror the better the re- 
sults. The one in the 


decora- 
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“THE SIDEBOARD HAS A FESTIVE AIR.” 






illustration has only been given to serve as @ 
suggestion. One might, for instance, make a 
curtain of ground-pine, a cheap plant when 
purchased, and found in all northern woods. 
This might be made to fall directly over the 
mirror, and then, parted in the middle, looped 
back on either side with big bunches of holly. 
This holly could also be tied with scarlet rib- 
bon. In the middle of the mirror a wreath 
of holly might be suspended, also tied with 
scarlet ribbon. A star being more compact 
in its structure than a wreath, would not lend 
itself so easily to decoration over glass, as the 
reflection would not be so good. Large mir- 
rors between the front windows of a parlor 
or those over mantel-pieces can be made 
charming in this way, the wreath always go- 
ing in the centre, and taking up the color of 
the berries which loop back the curtain of 
green falling over the glass. 

Again, with a long rope of evergreens and 
some holly berries a doorway may be trans- 
formed. That shown in the illustration is 
hung with a piece of Venetian silk, so that 
the green and the reds come out with stunning 
effect against it. The rope of hemlock has 
been draped about the door, carried over the 
frame-work of the window, and brought down 
to the edge of the mantel-piece. On one side 
of the door it has been looped back and 
brought up over a brass sconce holding a 
candle.” At this point the rope has been fast- 
ened with a bunch of holly, tied with a scarlet 
ribbon, the long streamers of which fall over 
the yellow silk. 

Another doorway also hung with Venetian 
silk has been decorated 
with a Christmas bell. 
This bell made of holly 
has a red clapper also of 
holly, but the clapper 
might with more effect 
be made of white—mis- 
tletoe, for instance—so 
that no end of compli- 
cations might ensue! 
The bell could be sus- 
pended in other ways 
and from other places, 
the long rope of hem- 
lock being made to fall 
from it like an ordinary 
bell-rope, waiting to be 
pulled. Any florist could 
make the bell, and the 
wire frame-work could 
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“ ANOTHER DOORWAY HAS BEEN DECORATED WITH A OHRISTMAS BELL.” 


be reserved for duty at some other season. A 
clever boy or girl might make one of paste- 
board or wire, covering it with greens or 
berries. 

Simple bunches of holly might take the 
place over the door of this bell, or again, 
bunches of mistletoe. Almost anything can 
be done, in fact, with a rope of hemlock and a 
bunch of holly. There are endless possibili- 
ties—the twist and turn of a bit of hemlock 
or ground-pine, and the placing of holly, being 
enough to add variety and individuality to 
all the doors in a house. 

If one has a newel post, that too should 


receive its decorative touch. Hemlock or 
laurel should be wound around it. Certainly 
a bunch of holly ought to be tied around the 
top and set off with a gay ribbon. 

Another effective result may be attained in 
the decoration of the stairway, especially if 
there be any ugly wooden casing to conceal, 
by tacking coarse fish-net along the sides. 
In the meshes of this net bunches of holly and 
of laurel, branches of hemlock and of cedar, 
can be thrust, so that the entire space be- 
comes a solid mass of green, variegated with 
splashes of brilliant color. The use of this 
fish-net, by-the-way, is delightful at any 
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“,« TABLE SET OUT WITH NOTHING BUT HOLLY BERRIES.” 


season of the year. At a wedding in Bar 
Harbor last summer, for instance, it was used 
in a hall to cover one of those wooden cas- 
ings to the stairs. The fish-net was filled 
with branches of autumn leaves, chrysanthe- 
mums, and some of the brilliant September 
flowers. If one has a window which ought to 
be concealed and a background made, this 
fish-net across the bay would make an origi- 
nal and charming decoration. 

Hemlock, which sheds its little leaves, is 
not good for the nursery. The holly berry is 
safer and cleaner, and a bunch of it tied on a 
cradle or over the children’s bureau lends at 
once to a room a cheerful note that is irresist- 
ible. 

The fashion of hanging in windows Christ- 
mas wreaths of laurel or holly tied with scar- 
let ribbons prevails very largely in town, so 
that they are seen every year in every house 
on some blocks. Some persons content them- 


selves with no other decoration, the demand 
of New York on the time of its women being 


so great that the sentiments suffer. But out- 
side of New York no one is without the 
Christmas decoration. Sometimes this is 


shown in putting up branches and twigs of 
laurel or hemlock all over a house, behind pic- 
tures, and in vases, with the scarlet berry 
wherever it can be placed. I have one friend 
who always lines her hall with a row of little 
pine-trees, coming breast-high. The effect is 
delightful. I know another who always hangs 
a Christmas wreath on her front door just 
under the knocker. In fact, I hardly know 
any one who does not at this season do some- 
thing to make the house lovely with greens, 
and certainly a Christmas without greens 
must in any land be a Christmas with half 
of its charm left out. 

The small Nuremberg Christmas tree to 
which I have referred above answers every 
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“WITH A ROPE OF EVERGREENS AND SOME HOLLY BERRIES A DOORWAY MAY BE TRANSFORMED.” 


requirement in the way of Christmas tree if 
one possesses only the holiday spirit and has 
no space for larger affairs. It is made of 
stiff wire and covered with green, and comes 
in a small wooden pot. For sick children in a 
nursery or for old spinsters with no children 
they are a delight. I know a spinster who has 
had one of these trees for many years, who 
has carried it across the ocean and who brings 
it out every Christmas eve, bending its 
branches into shape, lighting its twenty tiny 
candles, and gathering old and young about it. 

The little tree measures from the bottom of 
its wooden pot to the top of its highest candle 
only three feet. It was the gift of one of the 
spinster’s friends, who trimmed it with every 
kind of a tiny toy, with miniature dolls, with 
bonbons, and a small Kris Kringle, and who 


set it out with its twenty candles. It is a 
blaze of cheerful glory when it is lighted, and 
it now has a history with its many years of 
associations which no live tree, faded with a 
season’s service, could ever have boasted. 

The branches of this tree being of wire. can 
always be bent, and the tree itself packed 
away for another year or carried from place 
to place in a trunk. Of course on general 
principles live things are best, and when a 
great royal tree of the forest is possible it 
cought to be had. On the other hand, there are 
some people who prefer these tiny trees. A 
young mother of my acquaintance, with three 
half-grown children, still brings out on 
Christmas one of these trees, one that was 
given her in her invalid days before her mar- 
riage. 
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Concerning Christmas Gifts 
VERYBODY knows that picture of Gib- 
son’s which shows a restaurant table, 
and seated around it an after-the- 
theatre supper party of three: mamma, 
heavy, haughty, gem-laden, and magnificently 
gowned; her daughter, dainty, aristocratic, 
and dressed in that exquisite simplicity 
which only angels and very wealthy young 


women attain; the young man, well-bred, a. 


gentleman, but poor. The young man has 
raised his eyes from the bill of fare—the 
supercilious waiter is at his elbow—and with 
pained perplexity he scans the carelessly avert- 
ed faces of the grande dames he is to feed. 
The question written under the picture is, 
“Shall he order what they expect or what 
he can afford ?” 

Precisely that is the problem which makes 
wrinkles in our foreheads as we go shopping 
for Christmas presents. Shall we give our 
dear friends the things they are accustomed 
to having, or such as our purses will allow? 
Shall we disappoint these whom we love, or 
disappoint our butcher, baker, washer-woman, 
cook? What, indeed, are creditors that we 
should be mindful of them when Clara Vere 
de Vere, with whom we went to school, will be 
happy with nothing short of cut glass or 
silver? Or what are honest debts that we 
should heed them when we can delight the 
little childish heart of Fauntleroy Fitzhugh 
with our last ten dollars spent on a train of 
automatic cars, which he will take to pieces 
with such innocent glee next day and laugh, 
beholding what it is that makes the wheels 
go round? 

This subtle irony, so aptly expressed in 
Gibson’s clever drawing, is now to be seen in 
the faces of countless weary Christmas shop- 
pers. One nearly shouts aloud in an out- 
burst of cynical scorn, reading on pretty 
fringed Christmas cards, “ Behind the gift 
is the heart of the giver.” Yet is not the 
trite motto true, or the gift not a gift? To 
solve the Christmas puzzle—to reconcile the 
expectations of our friends with the meagre- 
ness of our purses—suppose we think of 
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this: If my friend discern not my heart 
in my gift and value it not for the affection 
it conveys, then that friend wants of me not 
a gift, but an article of commerce. Let him 
depart from me—do his own shopping, and 
pay for what he likes. My money, little 
though it is, shall compass my friend’s de- 
sire. The price of a loving thought I can 
pay, and this on Christmas is the gift I will 
give in such fine form as love, not wealth, 
may devise. 
A Colonial New Woman 

NATIONAL organization of American 

women, meeting in Minneapolis recently, 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
condition of women in our colonies. That 
these conditions are wretched is a foregone 
conclusion in the general mind. Yet a sur- 
geon of the United States navy has discovered 
a colonial “ new ” woman, the odd accomplish- 
ments of whom are set forth in the report of 
the Surgeon-General. This woman dwells at 
Faga-Toga, a village on a harbor in Samoa 
where a United States coaling-station is lo- 
eated. She is a doctor. Her medical educa- 
tion consists of such knowledge as she has 
been able to pick up from a United States dis- 
pensatory and from naval surgeons who have 
visited the harbor. Her practice among the 
natives is extensive “nd very successful. She 
keeps the commoner sort of drugs, and com- 
pounds her own prescriptions. 

But the truly amazing features of her suc- 
cess have been realized in surgery. The 
United States naval surgeon describing these 
says: “I have seen several fractures she has 
reduced and treated with very good results. 
Two amputations that she has performed, one 
of the arm and one of the forearm, have 
come under my observation, and the results 
are very good. She had native assistants, 
operated without an anesthetic, and the only 
instruments she had were a hand-saw and a 
razor.” There is much science for us to teach 
our colonies. But what if we should learn from 
them an art greater than all science—sim- 
plicity, the fine lost art of modern progress ? 
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Our Barbarism and Others’ 

T was a woman anti-imperialist who was 

crying down war in the Philippines. She 
was met with the familiar argument that 
upon the United States falls the “ white 
man’s burden” of overcoming the barbarism 
of the Filipinos. “ But,” she answered, 
“that, I hold, strikes at the very root of all 
men’s liberty; I think all people should have 
equal right with ourselves to enjoy the par- 
ticular form of barbarism endeared to them 
by tradition.” 

This appears not a bad way of defining 
the relativities of civilization. It happens, 
too, quite often, that, ascribing barbarism to 
other nations, we show nothing so clearly as 
the habits of our own. The teacher of a 
school in Washington where several children 
from South America attend has expressed 
great surprise that these children of Span- 
ish extraction make admirable pupils. “ They 
display remarkably fine character,” said the 
teacher, “and they are so truthful—wonder- 
fully truthful, when you consider what gen- 
erally is expected of that nationality.” An- 
glo-Saxon civilization has not absorbed all 
the Christian virtues. We but parade our 
peacock-feathered narrowness of view as- 
suming that it has. Civilization, indeed, 
pertains strictly to the refinements of crea- 
ture comforts. Even in South America, one 
dare say—possibly even here and there in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines—we may find 
good souls dear to God, destitute though they 
be of the social forces that form of humanity 
a world power. 

Child Labor and Legislation 
WO separate and distinct child-labor bills 
have been introduced in the Georgia 
House of Representatives. The protection 
of child labor in the United States is gener- 
ally assured by statute, in varying degrees, 
however. A number of States absolutely for- 
bid the employment of children under a cer- 
tain age. This age is fixed at from ten to 
sixteen years, special conditions being defined 
with reference to the sort of industry enga- 
ging the child, to hours of labor, to time al- 
lowed for meals, and to the end of securing 
to the child certain specified educational fa- 
cilities. 

Exceptions are made in the favor of fe- 
males, who are quite commonly accorded the 
protection provided minors until the age of 
eighteen. Massachusetts has the most elab- 
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orate and comprehensive laws for the protec- 
tion of working-children. In consequence of 
this, Massachusetts manufacturers bent on 
securing the money gain of child labor, which 
is invariably cheap, have frequently threat- 
ened to remove their plants to Georgia in 
order to take advantage of this State’s neg- 
lect of its children. They have been re- 
strained only by the fear that no sooner 
would they be established there than healthy 
American sentiment concerning child labor 
would penetrate the heart of Georgia as now 
happens, and secure these children against 
the greed of wealth. The most popular of 
the measures proposed to the Georgia House 
of Representatives provides for limiting to 
twelve years the age of children employed in 
factories, mines, workshops, and all other me- 
chanical or manufacturing establishments, 
and to prevent children between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen working in such places 
unless they can read simple English sen- 
tences. Also this bill provides that male chil- 
dren under sixteen, and females under eigh- 
teen, shall not be required to work more than 
ten hours per day, or sixty hours per week. 
A bill similar to this was defeated in the last 
session of the Georgia Legislature. 


Women in Westminster Abbey 

|? is significant of how conservative is the 

world’s estimate of what constitutes the 
glory of woman that but three women in re- 
cent times have been accorded the national 
distinction of being buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and these three are famous in the 
world’s history merely as good wives. Mrs. 
Gladstone was the latest of these. Preceding 
her, Lady Palmerston was buried in West- 
minster Abbey in 1869; Lady Augusta Stan- 
ley in 1876. 

Lady Palmerston was especially distinguish- 
ed as a hostess. She exerted an influence 
upon men and measures by the entertainment 
she provided in her husband’s home. As wife 
of the famous dean, Lady Stanley secured her 
husband’s interests in life, engaging in works 
of charity and reform. Mrs. Gladstone is well 
known for having faithfully fulfilled the mis- 
sion described by a poet writing lines to her 
on her marriage with England’s great states- 
man: 


Be thou a perfect wife to him— 
A fountain singing by his side, 
A star whose light is never dim, 
A pillar through the waste to guide. 
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CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS EVE IN CATLAND. 
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“Ou YES. FATHER SENDS SOME ADVICE, MY 


BROTHER CONGRATULATIONS, MY UNCLE SENDS HIS 
REGARDS, AND MY MOTHER, SISTERS, AND AUNT OWL. “AH, HERE COMES SANTA CLAUS 


SEND LOTS AND LOTS OF LOVE.” Now. I KNEW HE WOULDN’T FORGET US.” 








IN JOCUND VEIN 

















A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 
Tis blessed to bestow, and yet, 
Could we bestow the gifts we get, 
And keep the ones we give away, 





How happy were our Christmas Day! 





WEARY. “ PLEASE, MISTER, I ’AIN’T GOT NO 


HOME TER GO TO FER CHRISTMAS.” 


REAL-ESTATE AGENT. “ WHy, MAN ALIVE! 
You SHOULD ATTEND TO THAT MATTER AT ONCE. 
JUST STEP OVER TO MY OFFICE, AND TAKE A LOOK 


AT THE LIST OF BARGAINS I’M OFFERING 
PER MONTH.” 
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VAIN LADY-FINGERS 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


These Lady-Fingers, silly 


things, 

Bedeck themselves with 
gaudy rings; 

They see the mock gems 
flash and shine, 

And murmur proudly, “ Oh, 
how fine!” 

They do not know ’tis better 
taste 

To wear no jewels than 
gems of paste. 

Indeed, clean hands are bet- 
ter far 

Than any tawdry jewels are. 

Dearie, I’m sure you do not 
care 

These imitation gems to 


wear. 
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. “HEAVENS! THEY’VE BEEN 
HANGING A MAN IN FRONT OF MY VERY DOOR.” 





} Oda Sterling 


proverbial for the crowding together of 

musical programmes that vary from con- 
certs given by big orchestral bodies to those of 
the string quartettes, visiting pianists, violinists, 
cellists. 

Vocal programmes thus far have not been plen- 
tiful. Mme. Sembrich, the Polish skylark, may be 
said to have opened the season, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is opened with splendid 
brilliancy. Notwithstanding the laborious tour 
that closed so recently in Germany, Mme. Sem- 
brich is in superb vocal condition. From the 
song recitals given by this artist, those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, who arrive early in 1901, 
will be separated by evenings by the Oratorio, 
Musical Art, and other choral societies, all of 
which have prepared appropriate programmes for 
the Christmas season. The tournée of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel will give pleasure to the most 
critical lovers of song- singing pure and simple, 
but it takes on added interest because in all like- 
lihood this will be an actual farewell trip to a 
country in which as artists the two singers have 
always excited the most ardent admiration. 

Of the work of local musicians, several pro- 
grammes have been heard of late that worthily 
commended themselves to their audiences. The 
concert of Charles W. Clark, a Western basso, 
given at Mendelssohn Hall, embraced diverse com- 
positions that were admirably interpreted, not- 
withstanding an obtrusive localism of pronuncia- 
tion that the singer displayed from time to time. 
The piano recital of Miss Florence Gale, assisted 
by the Kneisel Quartette, and the appearance of 
Mr. Frederick Voelkner, the violinist, likewise 
have been interesting features of the past weeks. 

The College Women’s Club, which for two years 
or more has been acquiring a reputation for the 
fine quality of its occasional musical programmes, 
has added to it by the last, given a few days 
since at Sherry’s. Among the participants were 
Miss Feilding Roselle, mezzo-soprano; Mr. Ellison 
van Hoese, tenor; and Mr. Robert Hosea, basso, 
and others. The singers named have all well- 
earned reputations on the concert-stage of the 
larger cities. As an artistic singer, Miss Roselle, 
whose song recitals at the Waldorf-Astoria take 
place early in the spring, attains an augmenting 
value. Her selections at the recent evening in- 
cluded selections from “ Carmen,” songs by Jen- 
sen and Schlesinger and others, supplemented by 
her usual number of encores, which from this 
charming singer is always unfailingly demanded. 

The new orchestral organization established by 
Mr. Sam Franko, for the giving of the least 
known of the compositions of distinguished mu- 
sicians of the past, should prove of distinct value 
to New York and meet a commensurate response 


To last month of the year in New York is 
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from local students whose affection for their art 
is a serious one. This body is the second to be 
directed by a member of the gifted Franko fam- 
ily. The first is that of a woman’s orchestra of 
thirty-four pieces, conducted by Miss Jeanne 
Franko, whose energy, directed by an intense love 
of her art, is indefatigable. Herself a solo per- 
former of high artistic worth on the violin, Miss 
Franko also is personally familiar with a num- 
ber of other instruments under her direction, and 
as a conductor of the orchestra she has organized, 
leads with genuine mastery and fire. 

It is regrettable the managers have not seen fit 
to keep the promise made to the public that novel 
bills were to be offered in the way of revivals of 
old operas and the giving of new works. There 
were announced in the opening of the season 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” Ponchielli’s “ La Gio- 
conda,” Auber’s “ Masaniello,” Humperdinck’s 
“ Hansel und Gretel,” Delibes’s “ Lakmé,” ete.— 
all works that might have been counted upon to 
stimulate the interest of local patrons of music 
and to keep awake a curiosity profitable to the 
management on the part of the more superficial 
opera-goers. Three-fourths of the season have 
passed, however, and but two real novelties have 
been forth-coming, Leoncavallo’s “ Pagliacci ” and 
Arthur Goring Thomas’s “ Esmeralda.” The rep- 
resentation of “ Pagliacci” has been previously 
touched upon here. The tragic story was told in 
dramatic form (with Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry 
in the réle of Nedda) at a special matinée given 
two years ago or more. 

The efforts of the management which have 
proved most popular during the last weeks of 
English opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
undoubtedly have been the reproductions of the 
late Sir Arthur Sullivan’s works, and these mu- 
sical compositions, being tripping and light and 
offering no obstacles to easy digestion, have drawn 
audiences of satisfactory size and appreciation. 
The staging of the “ Mikado” and “ Pinafore” 
has been of the best, and the parts as a whole in 
admirable hands. 

“ Esmeralda” was produced first in England 
early in the eighties by the Carl Rosa-Opera Com- 
pany. It was written upon commission for this 
company, the libretto being the joint work of 
Theo. Marzials and Albert Randegger. In it the 
strong story of Victor Hugo’s “ Hunchback of 
Notre Dame” is reduced to a mere peg, and a 
weak one at that, upon which to hang a flimsy 
mesh of pretty, graceful French airs that are 
scarcely sufficiently valuable to lift the composi- 
tion above the altogether big world of mediocre 
music. It is the old story of the despotism of the 
musical art that never allies itself with poem or 
prose except to reduce the same to merest servi- 
tude. 
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Every cake of the genuine 
is stamped thus: 





Do not be imposed upon by 
injurious imitations. 


Pears 


obtained the only 


Grand Prize 


awarded solely for toilet soap at the 


Paris Exhibition, 1900 


This is the highest award obtainable for anything. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate in the World 


When you order BAKER’S CHOCOLATE or BAKER’S COCOA examine the package 
you receive and make sure that it bears the trade-mark “La Belle Chocolatiére.”” } 


Under the decisions of the United States Courts. no other Chocolate or Cocoa 
is- entitled to be labelled or sold as ‘‘ Baker's Chocolate’’ or “* Baker’s Cocoa.”’ 


WALTER BAKER AND COMPANY, Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


A Copy of Choice Recipes (fifty pages) will be mailed free.on application to the above address. 
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SOROSIS’S THIRD 


MONTHLY MEETING 


(EXCLUSIVELY REPORTED FOR “ HARPER'S BAZAR”) 


BY MARGARET 


Sorosis last week being the final one for 

this century, its significance in that light 
was pertinently and gracefully touched upon by 
Mrs. Denison, the president, as she opened the 
exercises which followed the luncheon. Mrs. 
Denison reminded her hearers of what the century 
has brought to women. It found them famished 
and has given meat; it found them in a walled 
garden and has given freedom to wander every- 
where. With her usual conservatism the speaker 
cautioned against making this freedom license, 
and looked forward to the evolution of the some- 
what chaotic activity of women into settled and 
profitable avenues of peaceful helpfulness. “To 
the nineteenth century,” she said, in closing, “ we 
may say, ‘ Thou hast !ed us into green pastures,’ 
and to the twentieth, ‘Lead us beside the still 
waters.’ ” 

The meeting was in charge of the committee 
on education, Miss Kathryn L. Bissell, chairman, 
and was marked by an innovation in the arrange- 
ment of the programme. For so many years that 
it has become a tradition, Sorosis has offered the 
little programme of outside entertainment, music, 
recitations, and the like, before the papers which 
then followed in consecutive order, to be succeed- 
ed, if there was time, by discussion. Last week 
the music and readings were interspersed through- 
out, and discussion alternated with paper. 

In presenting the subject of the afternoon, 
“The Threefold Aspect of Modern Education,” 
Miss Bissell, the chairman, after indicating the 
triple object of education to educate physically, 
mentally, and morally, pointed out that the 
strongest forces allied against the normal devel- 
opment of the triune nature are heredity and 
environment. The first by careful and judicial 
training may be overcome, but the second is a two- 
edged sword, and offers the greatest obstacle in 
training and development. She referred to the 
modern light shed upon the educational problem, 
and comprehensively gave the outline of the suc- 
ceeding programme. 

Dr. Jennie de la M. Lozier, who is at her best 
always in speaking to an educational theme, had 
as her topic “ Character Building in our Schools.” 
Her opening sentence is indicative of her strong, 
forceful talk: “ Poets are born, not made. Good 
children are made, not born. By this I do not 
mean that children are born bad; they are born 
neither bad nor good.” From this she traced in 
logical sequence the development of the primary 
qualities through fear, fear of noises, strange 
sights, etc.; love, curiosity, imitation, emulation, 
the group of ambitious impulses, ownership, the 
question of thine or mine which she found well 
defined in the second year of life, and so on 
through the instincts and characteristics that 


T= regular social and literary meeting of 
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make up the man. How this structure was to 
be properly built by our educators, enlarged here, 
taken down there, altered and modified to produce 
the best result, the speaker clearly showed. She 
gave an interesting account of the work of one 
educator in what he calls “ visualized ethics.” 
Pictures thrown upon screens compare children’s 
cruelty and kindness, in actual scenes, their self- 
ishness and generosity, and so on, the instructor 
pointing the morals of the pictures in a few words 
as they are shown. Mrs. Florence De Graff Shaw 
led the discussion following the paper, and spoke 
from the point of view of a teacher. She almost 
doubted if heredity could be overcome, her experi- 
ence proving that it was certainly very difficult 
to counteract. She advocated more open play- 
grounds where children could be thrown together, 
even if some of the school-room physical culture 
had to be omitted. Children she believed learned 
more from playmates than was realized. 

“The Self-Governing Principle in Education ” 
was next presented in a thoughtful paper by Mrs. 
Sara Conant Ostrom. “ All that leads to a true 
knowledge of self is valuable; all that gives an 
artificial bias to thought is wasted. Only the 
person who knows himself is fitted to judge his 
fellow-men. The obtaining of this power is 
found within. Self-control is a developing as 
well as a conserving power.... The self-governed 
boy has a power of judgment that comes from 
the freedom of his mind. Obedience in him may 
be a little slower than that rendered to the un- 
reasoning word of command, but it is of greater 
value to the individual.... The intrinsic value 
of self-government is what the United States 
stands for. That all our schools and colleges do 
not recognize this is a proof that, as a people, we 
are not full believers in the grandest principle in 
our government. Theory when fully believed be- 
comes practice. The people who are to govern 
themselves in bodies should begin by a knowledge 
of the government of the individual.” Mrs. Os- 
trom closed with an interesting account of one 
or two of the few institutions which have some 
form of self-government, and which she believes 
“are a nucleus to a wider scheme of education 
than that which discards or neglects it.” 

The next topic took the form of a debate: 
Resolved,—That a college education should de- 
velop equally the mental, moral, and physical na- 
tures.” The affirmative was taken by Mrs. Miri- 
am M. Greeley, who tellingly presented an array 
of arguments to show that the ideal education 
was that which produced the equal development 
of the child’s physical as well as mental and 
moral nature. ‘To secure in some way this har- 
monious equipoise should be the aim of that well- 
rounded education whose exact description is the 
systematic development and cultivation of the 
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natural powers and the correct direction of the 
feelings, tastes, and manners.” The speaker 
looked forward to the time when every educa- 
tional institution should have a professor for the 
Chair of Good Health. Colleges have now resi- 
dent physicians to attend students who become 
ill; let them advance to the point where the stu- 
dent shall be required not only to study, but to 
keep well. The government schools at West 
Point and Annapolis were cited as models in this 
respect, and approaching the ideal standard. 

Strongly as the affirmative was presented, it 
was finely met by Mrs. Agnes Warner Mastick, 
from the negative side. Mrs. Mastick believed 
in the development of the three natures, but not 
equally. She regarded moral education as of 
supreme importance, and that in the college years, 
critical in the moral life of men and women, 
this should receive paramount attention. The 
intellectual part is of more significance than the 
physical, even as the man himself is more than 
the house in which he lives. She argued, too, 
that when college is entered the time for physi- 
cal education is passed. This should be looked 
after in the early home training, and through the 
preparatory schools. She quoted some of the 
most distinguished educators of the day, in- 
cluding ex-President Dwight of Yale, President 
Eliot of Harvard, President Hadley of Yale, ex- 
President Andrews of Brown, and others who di- 
rectly or by inference upheld this view. The 
debate was most admirably sustained on both 
sides, and was one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the programme. 

The last topic, “ Co-operation of the Home and 
School,” was presented by Miss Clara C. Fuller, 
and was from the side of a teacher of long ex- 
perience. She showed the lack of co-operation 
in the modern educational system by quotations 
from many letters received by her during the 
last six weeks from various educators. One, 
from one of the largest and oldest schools in 
Greater New York, stated that in thirty-six 
years of teaching there, the writer had not met 
more than thirty-six mothers of his boys—one a 
year! Almost all of the letters showed similar 
indifference on the part of parents, the excep- 
tions being among the cities in central New York. 
Miss Fuller showed next the value of co-oper- 
ation, and last, how it may be brought about. 
“The establishment of Patrons’ Day or Patrons’ 
Week has worked marvels in some places. Mo- 
thers’ Meetings, Mothers’ Round Tables, have 
done excellent work in some New England, Central 
and Western towns. The Teachers’ College, New 
York, gives a mothers’ tea every month. The 
most extensive work that has come under my ob- 
servation is done by Colonel Parker and his noble 
corps of assistants in Chicago. Patrons’ recep- 
tions are held monthly; specialists present pa- 
pers; correlation of work is shown; parents ques- 
tion and discuss methods. The teacher sees the 
parent’s side, the parent discovers the teacher’s.” 

Mrs. Stella Goodrich Russell, leading the dis- 
cussion, spoke to the subject at large, quoted 
Ruskin’s comprehensive idea of education, that 
man ought to know these three things: first, 
where he is; second, where he is going; and third, 
what he would best do under these circumstances. 


A condensation which, the speaker pointed out, 
includes everything in heaven above and earth 
beneath and waters under the earth. “ Educa- 
tion,” continued Mrs. Russell, “ must supply the 
means to a wholesome and thorough discipline 
that will prepare men for the proper conduct of 
life.... To meet the needs of the present our 
culture must be more catholic—catholic in spirit, 
in extent, in accessibility: in other words, it must 
be national. The old renaissance idea was aris- 
tocratic, it presupposed the leisure class. We 
must now make culture democratic to suit our 
modern progress.... Education is the leading of 
human souls to what is best, and making what is 
best out of them. The training which makes 
men happiest in themselves also makes them most 
serviceable to others. And here comes in the 
training of the individual so strikingly express- 
ed by Ruskin. He says one man is agate, another 
oak, one slate, another clay. The education of 
the agate man is polishing, of the oak man sea- 
soning, of the slate rending, and of the clay 
modelling, and it is useless to treat any of them 
in a different way and expect to develop the best 
in him. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Miss 
Cassidy E. Mason, who, as a teacher, laid special 
emphasis on the points brought out in Miss 
Fuller’s paper, the co-operation of parents, for 
Miss Mason would have the fathers as well as 
the mothers interested in the education of the 
child. She gave an interesting recital of the at- 
tempt of herself and some other ladies to bright- 
en a school-room in Greater New York that was 
decorated with soap pictures. Her idea that ev- 
ery class in private schools should take a single 
public school-room under its care to improve its 
surroundings was received with applause. Miss 
Mason pointed out that modern education has to 
deal with a new boy and a new girl wholly dif- 
ferent from the boy and girl which his father and 
mother were. Members of school boards are apt 
to forget this, and to contemplate reforms and 
innovations from the somewhat narrow views of 
their own school-days. Miss Mason also objected 
to leaving out the spiritual side in education. 
Moral development alone was not sufficient. 

Some cleverly rendered recitations by Mrs. 
Harriet Sibley Ward were cordially received, and 
Miss Isabel Conant, introduced by Mrs. Denison 
as a relative of Sorosis, Miss Conant being a niece 
of one of the members, delighted her listeners 
with several songs during the afternoon. To a 
rich, sweet voice Miss Conant adds the charm of 
marked daintiness and refinement of manner. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Timothy L. Wood- 
ruff, wife of the Lieutenant-Governor; Mrs. Linda 
Hull Larned, national president Household Eco- 
nomic Association; Mrs. Hamilton Ormsbee, pres- 
ident Cambridge Club, Brooklyn; Mrs. Wilmot 
Smith, president Patchogue, Long Island, Soro- 
sis; Mrs. Henry Elliott Mott, State repre- 
sentative from New Jersey to Pan- American 
Exposition; Miss Block of the Wednesday Club, 
Galveston, Texas; Mrs. Abercrombie, of Denver 
Woman’s Club; Miss Charlotte Tilden, Buffalo, 
New York; Mrs. Warren, wife of Bishop Warren, 
of Denver, Colorado, and Mrs. Hodgman of Sara- 
toga, New York. 
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Stop 


coughing. Stop it at 







once, before it gets the 
start of you and runs 
into chronic bron- 
chitis or consumption. 














Bronchitis 
Hoarseness 
Weak Lungs 
Weak Throats 











There’s nothing so bad for a cough as 
coughing. 

There’s nothing so good for a cough as 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Three sizes: 25c., 50c., $1.00. All good druggists keep all three sizes. 
J. C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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anw enn 


F. W. M.—lInvitations to a _ handkerchief 
shower for a prospective bride should read 


Mrs. Charles West 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Lillian Wright’s 
company on Monday evening, December 
seventeenth 
at eight o’clock 
at a handkerchief shower in honor of 
Miss Mabel Trowbridge 


should receive 


“ 


Yes, the bride-to-be with the 
hostess, and the best plan for the “shower” is 
to have the guests deposit their donations on a 
table, with no names attached; it is rather awk- 
ward for each one to hand out his or her present 
on arriving. After every one has arrived the 
handkerchiefs may be given to the bride, she 
not knowing from whom any one comes; but if 
it is so preferred the handkerchiefs may have the 
cards or names of the donors with them. The 
most amusing shower that I have heard of was 
where some one made the presentation of each 
gift with a little speech to the bride after all 
had assembled, but it takes a person with much 
cleverness to do this; it is not easy to be bright 
to order. After the guests have all arrived and 
the “shower” is over, refreshments should be 
served. I should advise having the articles 
passed on trays if you want to save trouble. 
First should come salad and sandwiches, with 
olives on each plate, the plates arranged with 
forks on the tray; the next course should be ices 
er ice-cream, and cake and coffee and candies 
should be served last. If you provide a good 
salad—salmon or lobster or sweetbread or chicken 
—and dainty sandwiches with a filling of potted 
chicken or ham or foie gras, it is all that is 
necessary with the sweets; lemonade or punch 
should be served too. 


C. B.—I should certainly advise you to enclose 
your mother’s card with your sisters’ cards and 
your own as invitations to the informal afternoon 
tea which you want to give in the holidays. The 
correct way for the cards to read would be: 


Mrs. CHARLES SMITH, 
Tue Misses SMITH; 


but as I do not suppose you will care to have a 
plate engraved especially for the occasion, use the 
individual cards which you already have. Enclose 
them all together, but have the date and hour 
of the tea written on your mother’s card only; 
the other cards will speak for themselves and 
show that the tea is given by the family. As you 


QUESTIONS OF 
‘ a (SGCOD FORTE 





are to ask so few people and the affair is to be 
so informal, write merely, “ Tea at four o’clock, 
Thursday afternoon, December 27.” This is per- 
fectly correct, and often done when a few guests 
are expected. They will all come at about the 
same time, and in consequence the entertainment 
will be more enjoyable. A choice of hours is 
given when so many people are expected that 
there would be too much of a crowd if all came 
at once. Yes, young men are invited to after- 
noon teas, and the reason that so many teas are 
given on Saturday afternoons is because mascu- 
line guests are more at liberty then than at other 
times; married men are always included in the 
invitations sent to a couple—the envelopes are 
addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Smith—unless the tea 
is to be very small and informal and one wishes 
to “ pick and choose” among one’s friends; then 
one may invite whom one wishes. 

A pretty tea table should be set in the dining- 
room or in the receiving-room, and your two girl 
friends who are to dispense hospitalities should 
sit at either end. One should pour the tea and 
the other the chocolate. In the centre of the 
table should be flowers and pretty little dishes of 
cake; sandwiches and bonbons should be placed 
about. The light on the table should come from 
candles, and a waitress should be on hand to re- 
move soiled cups and saucers, replenish the cake 
and sandwiches, and see that the table is kept 
orderly. At an afternoon tea it is not necessary 
to have a dressing-room where the guests remove 
their wraps. Women are supposed to come in 
walking dress and merely to loosen their jackets, 
or, if they remove their wraps, these may be left 
in the hall with the coats of the gentlemen; a 
servant in the hall—the one who opens the door— 
should see that the wraps are cared for. At a 
small tea or day the guests always say good-by 
to their hostess; it is only at a crowded recep- 
tion where the hostess is kept busy during the 
afternoon greeting people that the guests do not 
necessarily interrupt her to shake hands when 
they leave. Even then they often bow their 
adieux, and it would be very rude at a small tea 
not to speak to the hostess on leaving. Your 
menu is very nice, indeed, but I should suggest 
adding sandwiches—those made of brown bread 
buttered, and those of white bread with a sweet 
filling—they are supposed to be indispensable at 
a tea. 


ConsTANT ReapeR.— Wedding - announcement 
eards do not demand any acknowledgment beyond 
the cards you will send to the “at home” day 
or the call you will make on that occasion. If 
the bride will be at home after December 30 a 
call should be made on her sometime soon after 
that date, or, if you do not live within calling 
distance, send her a card on December 31. 
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When Fatigued Drink Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


Mistress: I feel so tired, Mary. What have you brought? 


Mar: A cup of tea, Madam, I thought it would refresh you. 


Mistress: The Doctor says I am not to take tea, Mary, it is not good 
for the nerves, so take it away again. Bring mea cup of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa which is recommended as soothing to the nerves, and refreshing. 
I think it a delicious beverage and it smells so enticing. And, Mary, see 
that your stock of Van Houten’s Cocoa does not run out. 

Maw: YesM’am. (£xit.) 

Sold at all grocery stores. Order it next time. 





Copyright 1900 by Lyman D. Morse Adv'g Ag’ cy for the proprietors. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Susscriser.—In the “ Good Form ” department 
under answer to “Julia,” Bazar No. 40, the 
idea suggested for an evening entertainment may 
help you, and the answer to “ Kady,” Bazar 
No. 20, has some good hints. As you say, the 
birthday celebration ought to be unique. I should 
certainly advise you to give the party, for even 
when dancing and cards are neither a feature, 
a number of young people together may have a 
very good time indeed. Word the invitations: 


Nineteen Party 
Miss Charlotte Lawrence 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Charles Gray’s company 
at a celebration of her nineteenth birthday 
on the nineteenth of December 
in the year nineteen hundred 
at eight o’clock 
R.S.V.P. 


Everything about the party ought to be sug- 
gestive of the nineteen idea. Over the mantel of 
the receiving-room should be the number 19 
done in greens; the centre-piece of the refresh- 
ment table should be the same number in flowers, 
and games should be played with some nineteen 
idea; for instance, a good one would be a nine- 
teenth-century contest. Provide each of your 
guests on entering with a card prettily decorated, 
with the number 19 painted and illuminated, or 
with a pretty design interwoven. On the cards 
should be lists of questions which all pertain to 
something of the nineteenth century; the answers 
must be written in the blanks; for examples, 
here are a few: At what date was the Statue of 
Liberty put in New York Harbor? What were 
Napoleon’s dates of birth and death? Name a 
recent hero whose initials are G. D. Answer, 
Dewey. What author’s last name is found on the 
shores of the sea?—Sand. You will readily be 
able to “think up” quantities of good questions. 
A prize is awarded to the most successful guesser. 
Another contest carrying out the required idea 
would be for the guests to write out on cards 
the names of the nineteen most famous men of 
the century, and another to write the nineteen 
most famous books written in that period. A 
game on the order of the now popular telegram 
game could be played, where each is given a blank 
with nineteen initials and told to write a tele- 
gram, using the initials for the words. Prizes 
should be awarded for all the contests. If you 
feel that too many contests will be tiresome have 
something else; have you heard of hanging up 
a sheet and having all the girls put their hands 
over it, the hands only showing, while the men 
on the other side have to guess to whom each pair 
of hands belongs? This is highly amusing, and a 
prize is the reward of him who guesses best. For 
the girls a contest on the same order would be 
to guess to whom each pair of shoes belongs, the 
feet only of the men showing under the sheet. 
Another amusing game is where one leaves the 
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room, the rest decide on an adjective, and he 
enters and asks each a question which must be 
answered in the manner the’ adjective indicates, 
while he guesses the word to be charming, curt, 
rude, smiling, or whatever the manner indicates. 
Throwing light is highly entertaining, one going 
out of the room—or one set—and the others 
deciding on a word which has several meanings, 
like box—opera-box, band-box, box-tree, etc.— 
and they all throwing light as questioned by those 
on the other side until the word is guessed. 
The refreshments should be served from a large 
table, unless you want to economize trouble and 
service, and prefer to have the courses passed. I 
should advise a menu of hot bouillon; celery and 
sweetbread salad with mayonnaise dressing; 
olives and sandwiches made of potted chicken or 
ham; ice-cream and cake; coffee and candies. 
For souvenirs give to each guest a little individual 
birthday cake with the number 19 done on the 
frosting in colored sugar; the cakes should be 
eaten; in one of them—one that a girl has— 
should be found a ring, and this will indicate 
who will first be married, while a thimble found 
in another maiden’s will foretell that she will 
die an old maid; the man who finds a piece of 
money in his cake will become rich, the Fates 
say, while he who gets a pen will be an author 
of renown, and he who finds a match-holder will 
have for comfort only his pipe and cigar—he 
will be doomed to be a bachelor! 


A Supscerser.—When no at home card is en- 
closed with a wedding announcement, it is not 
obligatory to send cards to the bride; but if it is 
impossible to call upon her on account of living 
at a distance, it is polite to send one’s visiting- 
card about a month after the wedding, when she 
will, probably, be settled in her new home. Yes, 
your father and mother and sister should all 
send cards, as they have all received the an- 
nouncements. 


QUESTIONER.—When you wish to give your 
title, as in the case you mention, I would advise 
writing such a signature as Mary Brown, with 
under it written in brackets [Miss Mary Brown], 
or of putting the “ Miss” in brackets before the 
name; either is correct and better than writing 
out the name with title. Yes, plain white, un- 
ruled letter-paper is always fashionable and in 
good taste. Even if colored paper is more in 
vogue occasionally, its use is apt to be a passing 
fad, while white is always refined and more popu- 
lar in the long-run. 


ReGuLAR SUBSCRIBER.—In my opinion, unques- 
tionably an invitation to a church wedding and 
reception toltlowing should be acknowledged im- 
mediately by an acceptance or a regret. I know 
it is not always done, but any one who has had 
a wedding appreciates the convenience to the 
hostess of knowing how many guests to expect; 
yes, by all means answer such an invitation. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


S that heading attrac- 
tive? Then how 
is this? Suits and 
Cloaks made to or- 
der at one-third less 
than regular prices. 
Made of as good ma- 
terials, cut as stylishly, 
finished as carefully as 
they were at our early 
season prices — great 
values then, too. 

The why of it? To 
make room. Of course 
it’s a radical measure 
—but we must have the 
room, and your advan- 
tage is our gain in the 
end. Almost all of our 
styles and materials 
share in this reduction. 
The Catalogue, Sam- 


ples, and Reduced 
Price-List tell you all 
about them. These 





offerings and others : 
Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout, 
former price $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price 
$6.50; uced to $4.34. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former 
price $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; 
reduced to $4.67. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, Etc. 

We are also closing out our sample suits and cloaks 
(which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) 
at one-half of regular prices. Send for Catalogue, Bar- 
gain List, and Reduced-Price Samples; you will get 
them by return mail. Order what you choose; your 
order will be filled promptly, intelligently—if you think 
not, send the garment back. We will vefoud your 
money ; it’s your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully inviles his American 


Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 


Show Rooms, which have been 
sum ptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 
“ROBES”, MANTEAUZ, 

; COSTUMES. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


E. P. C.—Every now and then a letter warms 
me. Yours did. It was so full of a kindly con- 
sideration. I have been in some lovely music- 
rooms, and they have all been simple, costly to be 
sure, because simplicity is often, unhappily, only 
purchased at great expense. I have seen some 
with cream silk on the walls tacked on with in- 
visible nails, the wood-work white, the chairs in 
cream, the only color being introduced in flowers 
and water-colors. Sometimes they have been of 
gray, a delicate gray damask, or again of green 
and white, but always in subdued tones so as to 
bring out the pretty dresses worn in the rooms. 
Since your wood-work is white, I should go, as 
you suggest, into either green and white—green 
on the floor, and green and white on the walls 
—or I should get some Colonial stripe in yel- 
low and white, with yellow curtain at the door, 
with brass sconces on the walls, and all the can- 
dies and flowers about that I could. Your room 
is not large—fifteen by fourteen—-and you want 
as little furniture in it as possible, just tables 
and chairs and sofa, flowers, and candles, but no 
bric-A-brac to rattle when you sing. 


Leaves.—I hope that I can help you, for I 
clearly see that your room perplexes you, and 
that the laughter of your family hurts you. You 
forget that the best things in the world have 
taken a long time to grow, and that a bed-room 
in which you are to have your books and pictures 
about you should take nearly as long a time to 
consider as a living-room. You have the ad- 
vantage of that lovely window and of pretty fur- 
niture. Concentrate all your interests at the 
window, subordinating the other parts of the 
room, concealing your wash-stand by a screen to 
the right of the door as you enter, and leaving 
your bed, hung with rose and white or white dim- 
ity, in the background. Then again, you need to 
introduce some positive tones, a dark curtain or 
a rug. I should like a dark wood-green rug over 
the matting and wood-green curtains over the 
muslin ones; these green curtains to hang 
straight at either end of the bow, with a deep 
valance of the same across the top to break the 
line. You should by all means have plants. The 
doctors nowadays say that rubber-plants are 
wholesome companions at night, and you would 
get great decorative value from one. Put a nar- 
row shelf under your window and a row of ger- 
aniums in small pots on the shelf. Then cer- 
tainly, as you suggest, a couch. Every bed-room 
should have one. It might go opposite the desk 
at right angles to the window. It is not necessary 
to put it flat against a wall, as it is not a divan, 
but a couch. Or it might go at the bottom of the 
bed and still get the light of the window. You 
must bring your table up by it and your lamp. 
This couch And a screen and the curtains, the 
plants, and the shelf, are all that you need to 
invest in. You have enough furniture. Put low 
book-cases under the ceiling where it slopes, and 
begin to collect hanging-lamps to suspend from 
the ceiling to break its bare stretches. You want 
te group your pictures together more and to con- 
ceal the long wires. If you can, drive nails back 
of the pictures and conceal the strings altogether. 
It is better to leave a bare wall space than to try 
to balance pictures on either side of given spaces. 
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Appropriate because of its practicability. The real pleasure in 
gift-giving or gift-selecting is in’ choosing an article which is grace- 
ful, dainty, durable, practical and economical. If it’s for Mother, 
Wife or Sweetheart, a. delicate gift— 


A Set of DEFENDER SHEETS 


and PILLOWCASES (Fancy) 
will:be more highly prized than anything of double the cost, 
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Sheets and Pillowcases 


Heretofore plain sheets and pillowcases were only articles of homely utility, and could not 
appropriately be considered a suitable Holiday Gift. But now the Defender Mfg. Co.’s Fancy 
Sheets and Pillowcases form a gift which will bring forth a smile of pleasure and words of 
true thanks, Defender Sheets and Pillotwwcases 2 hemstitched or em- 


broidered in various styles, designed to please the most fastidious, producing an effect of exclusive, 
distinguished elegance. 


Defender Mfg. Co.’s Sheets and Pillowcases CS imost everlasting. 
no matter how rok handled, and the oftener laundered the softer they become. Sheets 


These Defender 
end filowenses wil grate 2 the finest bed The Regency of Bed Elegance 


Packed in handsome boxes of one or six sets—each set being one Defender Embellished Sheet, for top sheet (for the under sheet 
plain Defender sheets are used), and one pair Embellished Pillowcases to match. For full-sized bed. 


P « $2.00, $2.50 and $4.00 per set (of 3 pieces); 
rices: $12.00, $15.00 and $24.00 per 6 sets (of 18 pieces). 


At all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. DEFENDER. MFG. CO., New York, 
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Copyrighted, 1899, by The U. 8. Playing Card Ce. 


The Old Mill Card Back 


Is universally admired. The N. Y. Times 
says: ‘*One of the greatest playing card 
makers in Europe, said he could scarcely real- 
ize that it was possible to employ so delicate 
and essentially artistic a design fora playing 
card as the Old Mill Back.’’ Found only in 


“Congress” 
Playing Cards. 


(Gold edges, Fashion Series.) 


Crisp, thin, elastic ; beautiful backs of many 
designs, such as the famous Rookwood In- 
dian, Spinning Wheel, Good Night, Yacht, 
Delft,etc. Especially suited for handsomely 
appointed card parties. For sale by dealers. 
GRAND Prix, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
“Entertaining with Cards,’’ illustrated, 
gives descriptions of many novel card 
parties, suggestions for decorations, 


menu, prizes, and cards to be used. 
Send address and a 2c stamp for a copy. 


Tue U.S. Prayrnc Carp Co., 
Department 31 Cincinnati, O. 


Goddess of Liberty Trade Mark Ace of Spades in every pack. 
Du licate the best of card games—easily 
p learned, in which science not 


“ luck wins, deserves perfect cards and 
Whis trays. ‘* Paine’s,” ‘‘Kalamazoo,” and 
attractive and durable. 


“U. S.” Trays are neat, compact, 
by patents. Infringements will be prosecuted. 





Every principle covered 


| 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


ConsTANCE.—Life must be very full and happy 
to you with cnildren in it, loving music, and with 
sweet surroundings in which all their best may 
be cultivated. You are so wise to consider ques- 
tions of light for them. After a careful con- 
sideration of your diagram with all the pros and 
cons of windows and electric lights and doors, 
it seems to me that you could hardly do better 
than to put the piano at right angles to those 
two windows to the left. This would give it by 
day the light from the windows and by night the 
light from the electric lamp in the middle of the 
ceiling. The back of the piano would then be 
toward the bay-window. But I should bring the 
music table up near it, instead of leaving it in 
that corner. The violin and guitar, too, might be 
brought up—everything, in fact, which would 
suggest a concentration of interests in one part of 
the room. May I make another suggestion? You 
have put your desk across a corner. Is this done 
for better light? If it is, leave the desk where it 
is, but put a pot of ferns or a palm on top, and 
if you have a high lamp or a cathedral candle 
put it to the left of the desk for use at night. 
I hope you will have many a happy musical even- 
ing this winter and in many a winter yet to come. 


An Ovp Svusscriper.—The silk - weavers tell 
me that for one square yard of curtain you need 
sixteen to eighteen ounces of silk. For one yard, 
one and a quarter wide, twenty to thirty ounces. 
For one yard, fifty-one inches wide, twenty-two to 
twenty-four ounces. They also add, “ The quan- 
tity varies, as the proportion of light and heavy 
silk varies in the material; also as they have 
been cut wider or narrower, and as the weaving 
is preferred loose or close.” 


BOOK NEWS 


Everysopy nowadays, men and women almost 
equally, wants to possess at least a general under- 
standing of the questions connected with the his- 
tory-making that is going on under our eyes in 
regard to the Chinese question. Not all of us, 
however, have the time to read each of the many 
exhaustive books on the subject now before the 
public and still coming from the publishers, and 
will welcome a volume that offers, to some ex- 
tent, a compendium of the situation. Such is 
The Crisis in China, recently issued by Harper & 
Brothers. It is made up of short articles re- 
printed from the North American Review, each 
by a competent authority on the particular phase 
of the topic he discusses. Chapters on the causes 
of anti-foreign feeling, the struggle for reform, 
the partition of China, China and the powers, 
political possibilities, and other kindred topics 
make a comprehensive presentment of the crisis. 
The survey is taken from varied points of view, 
the list of writers including men of various na- 
tionalities and differing occupations, like his 
Excellency Wu Ting- Fang, General James H. 
Wilson, the Right Honorable Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Rev. Gilbert Reid, M. Mikailoff, Archibald 
R. Colquohoun, Rear-Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, and more. 
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« Holiday Handkerchiefs 


At “* The Linen Store.”’ 


(Mail orders for these will have our prompt attention.) 








The handkerchiefs shown in the accompanying illustra- 
| tion are but a hint of our vast assortment—perhaps the 
| largest collection of pure linen handkerchiefs in America. 

Hundreds of different styles are shown in lace-trimmed, 
embroidered, initialled, and scalloped-edge goods, as well as 
|44| every desirable kind of plain hemstitched handkerchief for 
men, women, and children. Priced at 10 cents to $50.00 each. 


45 The handkerchiefs illustrated are priced as follows: 
Nos. 45, 42, 44, 46, and 48, at 25 cents each. 


We believe they represent the very best value to be obtained 
at these prices. 


47 For gifts, we will make up, especially, boxes containing 
one dozen assorted lace-trimmed and embroidered handker- 


chiefs at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, and $6.00 a box. All choice 
goods and no two patterns alike. 


< James McCutcheon & Co. 


| 14 West 23rd Street, New York 


9 , 337- Women’s Trianon Matinee.  [Jlustrated in 
HA | Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
| 336. Child’s Blouse Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 33. vax-feecs, basse 























| 335+ Illustrated in Har- 
For women’s and little oe garments are issued in | fer’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for | 334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. Illustrated in Har- 


women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 

each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns | %33- Long Dressing Sacque for Women. [ilus- 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s | trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 
patterns (or 25 cents “—_ a ves and skirt), and 35 25 cts. 

cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate ’ : ; 
sleev cand collar patterns, 10 cents each,except where | 332. oo s we Se gee ——_ in Harfer’s 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- a2ar NO. 43, VOl. 33- rice, 35 Cts. 


terns may not be purchased separately. Thefollow- | 338. Seamless Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Har- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : per’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts. 
347. Woman’s Cloth Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- 330. Child’s Zouave Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 


per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


329. Women’s Evening Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


346. Woman’s Strapped Bodice. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


345. Woman’s Silk Bodice. Illustrated in Harfer’s | 328. School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. No. 38, Vol. 33. rice 35 cts. 

344. Child’s House Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s | 327. New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cents 
w Visiti G Suctented complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 
343- oman’s siting own. ustrated in . . , m 
’ = I 326. Child’s Empire Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. Bonar Ta. wn, God v4 Pelee, 05 
342. Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harper’ s N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. trated in HAKPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 


or $2 50 per costume for children. 
341. Equestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 oo. 


340. Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 


Me. a8, Vel. a. Pelee, 95 cts desired and address of sender clearly written. 
339. Parisian Breakfast Sacque. Illustrated in Har- Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 348 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. | and 349, On pages 21209, 2130, and 2131. 


338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harper's 


Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. Franklin Square, N. ¥e City 
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“IT’S ONLY WHOOPING COUGH.” 

But 2,097 children died of it in London in one year, 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 
vaporized C Cresol has been most success- 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scariect 
Fever, and other contagious diseases. Actual tests show 





that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria, 
Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by 
all druggists. 


| proof. 
| coats are as fashionable as ever. 





Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 








CHAPPED OR CRACKED 
FACE andHANDS 


YOME| 


ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 
It contains none of the drying and caustic 
alkalies used in making other soaps. 

A PERFECT SKIN PURIFIER. 











Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Price 25c. 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LADY'S SYRuNRE. never: 


Illustrated ree. 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place,N.Y.City | 


FAT ise 


Bure. Send 4 cents for sample 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 168. &. 








Safe and 
bez, ete. 
Louis, Mo 


| coat is also fashionable. 


QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


INEXPERIENCED.—I should advise a coat rather 
than a waist for any winter street costume, al- 
though there are more short jackets and waists 
now made than coats; but the fashion is an ex- 
treme one, and is not suitable for wear in very 
cold weather. There are just as many skirts 
made with a drop-skirt as with lining sewed in 
the seams. When a lining is used instead of the 
drop-skirt, there is put in a narrow band of hair- 
cloth. The cut flounces are very smart and more 
becoming than any other style of finishing a skirt 
around the foot. 


R.—Cravenette is a capital material for a 
storm garment, for it is both light and water- 
The cloth-finished mackintoshes or rain 


A Constant Reaper.—No; a black taffeta 
would not be a suitable gown for you to invest 
in. You would better have a black crépe de 
Chine if you want a black gown; but if you are 
not in mourning you would better have a light 
gray, with which you can wear any colored flowers. 


A Constant ApMIRER.—Certainly 
use your lace bertha. It would be very smart on 
your gown. But put it on so that it forms a 
V-shaped point in front and starts from the 
shoulders. The collars of pearl and coral and 
pearl and rhinestones or diamonds are worn with 
high gowns and are extremely smart at present, 
and yours would look very well with your black 
satin gown. 


you could 


K. E. M.—It has never been customary in this 
country for a bride to wear a hat, but bonnets 
are worn. A small lace toque, of course, but not 
with a regular bridal costume of satin and lace. 


A. E. G.—You would better have your lans- 
downe made with the lining sewed into the seams. 
A good model is the gored skirt with the circular 
flounce and narrow front breadth. You should 
have two rows of lace insertion on either side of 
the front breadth or two or three rows of brown 
velvet ribbon. Have a lace yoke and front, and 
trim the waist around the yoke and down the 
front with the brown velvet. You can put light 
blue in the collar and belt if you want to use 
some other color with the gown. You will have 
to cut over your tulle skirt, I am afraid, unless 
you can lengthen it by putting on a pleated 
ruffle of silk. The full skirts are used now—that 
is, the gathered skirts—but they are all gored at 
the top, and that can easily be managed with the 
amount of material which you have on hand. 


R.—yYes; Astrakan will be used this winter, 
and if your old cape can be made over so that the 
fur will look well it will be all right. The black 
At present it is rather 
a fad to have a short coat of black velvet or vel- 
veteen to wear with all gowns. 


E. H.—Silk flannel waists will require lining, 
as the material is very soft. They are smartest 
when made after the regular shirt-waist pattern, 
as the material is not handsome enough to war- 
rant a great deal of expensive trimming. 
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Universal 
Perfume ” 


For the 


Handkerchief, 
Dressing Table 
and Bath. 
A charming and de- 
lightful Christmas Gift 


for either a Lady or 
Gentleman. 























BORATED 
TALCUM 


EVERY WOMAN, 


is interested and should know about 
the wonderful 


Marvel Whirling Spray 


The new Syringe. The best, 
safest, and most convenient. 






/~ Che A Positive Relief for 
: : Hands, Chafin 
o | and wre mands. the skin, 


If your druggist cannot supply the ** A little h 
j m i, d wgher in price, perha: 
WEA RV EL, accept no other, but write us for Illustrated | than worthicsg aubatiiuies bua 
7 it le Z , : z reason for tt.” ghtful after 
Book, semt free—sealed. It gives prices by mail, par shaving. Soldeve where, oF 


). ' 
GERMARD MENNE}S .» Newark, N. J. 








ticulars and directions invaluable to ladies. | : mailed on receipt of 25c. 


Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
MARYEL CO., Room 4, Times Building, New York . 























NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC. 7% “i/o Coupon is om 


GUARANTY COUPON 


CUSHION BUTTON 

HOSE SUPPORTER 

is Guaranteed to the dealer 

snd user against imperfections, 


Look for the Name on Every Loop. 























CUSHION- 
BUTTON 










HOSE SUPPORTER 


Catalogue Free. 


LOOK 
For the Name GEORGE FROST CO. 
on Every Loop. \ Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER’S 


Up 
Stairs 


y your Silverware 
is reasonably se- 
cure from mid- 
night dangers, 
The only abso- 
lute security 

| against the day- 
light danger oe 
scratching or 
wearing when 
cleaning is by 
using 


TRO- 
SIL 


that insures the highest degree of brilliancy 
without the least detriment in any form, 


se? POLISH 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
It’s Sold Everywhere. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 





if You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 





The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
San Francisco. 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 
Café. Meals alacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
‘Tuesda 
Limited ” 


at New Orleans. 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and | 


time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., ee Broadway, 
or No.1 Battery Place (W — Building), N N. Y. City. 








CLARK’S HOLY LAND, PARTY by N. G. Lioyp, 
Express 5. 5. “ Aller,” Feb 540, exceptional advant: ~~ 
EXCURSION TO EUROPE by specially chartered 5 
“City of Rome,” 8415 tons, June 29th, $250. 

F.C. CL ARK, 111 BROADWAY, 


16th Edition RED POTTAGE $1 50 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NM. 2. 








“MOTHERS” 
will find 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST RE os feathe 
to use for their childre 
DURING THE TEE ‘HING. ‘PERIOD 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


“MRS, 





Large sample mailed free. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


| ers. 








Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with | 2 : , . 
| entirely white, and in that way make it becoming. 


and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 


BAZAR 


QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


F, W. M.—The figured silks are smarter now 


| than the plain ones and very much younger in 
| effect. 


C. M. M.—A half-fitting, black, smooth cloth or 
satin is a most useful garment and a very smart 
one this year. If you have a jacket it should be 
of black, smooth cloth. A good model is one that 
comes a few inches below the waist at the back, 
is tight-fitting at the back and sides, and has a 
long, straight front. The automobile coat would 
not be suitable for what you want. There have 
been several illustrations lately in the Bazar of 
half-fitting coats and capes, and the one in BAZAR 
45 will be very good for you to copy. 


A. D. D.—You would much better have a light 
tan or light gray cloth coat, half-fitting, and on 
the model of the one in Bazar 45. These coats 
are very smart and extremely useful. You must 
have a light lining; a brocade is preferable to 
anything else. 


Resort.—Unless it is to be a most informal en- 
tertainment it will be necessary for you to wear 
gloves. The ornaments for the hair that are 
fashionable at present consist of butterflies in 
gauze and jet or steel aigrettes, short ostrich 
tips, small, stiff bows, and even sprays of flow- 
You would better send for some samples of 
brocade before you make your choice. But red is 
extremely fashionable this year, and if it is be- 
coming to you, you might get a handsome Liberty 
satin in a good shade of red and trim it with 
white lace. The black velvet around the neck is 
fashionable again, but your best plan would be 
to wear a piece of tulle, black or white, and over 
that a jewelled collar, not necessarily a real one 
Your black net gown you should make up over 
white, and you can have a touch of red in the 
trimming of the waist if you want to have that 
color in everything. Do not let any one persuade 
you to use powder, as it is always discernible and 
utterly spoils a woman’s appearance. You can 
use your black satin that you have perfectly 
well, and you can easily make the waist almost 


In Bazar 46 are some good models of evening 
gowns. 


Stsy_t.—You can wear a seal-skin coat with any 


| skirt, but I should advise your having a light tan 
| this year if you had a red last year. 
serge will make you a charming house gown; 


The cream 
but 
be sure and not get a serge that is wiry and 
harsh, for that never drapes well. 


B. 8. L. is pays or, if possible, for a 
girl to have a regular bridal gown and as pretty 
a wedding as possible, even if there is no recep- 
tion after it, and the wedding dress does duty 
for a great many occasions after it. In case you 
decide upon being married in a travelling dress 
and hat, you should have some pretty light silk 
or light cloth gown, and in that case you should 
not have any attendants. Gloves are worn by 
the bride and bridemaids, whether it is a small or 
large wedding. The pages always look very well 
dressed in some picturesque style; velvet suits 
with lace collars are especially good. 
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